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A SECTION OF THE MOORISH GARDEN Se 

° als 

| eAmerica’s Most Unusual Floral Exhibition i 
MARCH 16 to 21 Inclusive Thursday to Tuesday pe 








Sp per onali has always been the keynote of Boston’s Spring show—This year’s 
exhibition will be no exception—‘‘Gardening Down the Ages”’ is a feature which L_— 
will surpass anything of the kind ever attempted before at any show in this country — 
Gardens typical of different periods running back 2000 years to the gardens of ancient 
Rome and leading down to the modernistic garden of today have been reproduced with 
painstaking accuracy after many months of research on the part of competent landscape 
architects—Another outstanding feature will be an elaborate presentation on the part of E 
the Massachusetts garden clubs, showing an early New England mansion house sur- 
rounded by gardens of different kinds, together with flower-bordered walks, tall hedges 
and such trees and shrubs as might be expected on a large estate of this character — 
‘These will be the highlights of the show, but they will be backed up by scores of other 
exhibits, including one from Harvard Museum showing in a highly graphical manner 
the different parts of the world from which come most of the economic plants in common 
use—One entire hall will be given over to roses, while a neighboring hall will be filled 
with carnations— There will be gardens of many varying types, of course, while large 
areas will be aglow with orchids, gardenias, pot plants and cut flowers. am 


All the halls in Mechanics Building, Boston, Mass. 


~ OPENING DAY 12 M. TO 10 P.M. 




























Other Week Days 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sunday 1to10 p.m. | 
eAdmission $1.00 (tax exempt) Music “Daily 
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NEW CATALOGUE OF 


ROSES 


An interesting and exciting 
New Edition for 1939 describ- 
ing and illustrating the best of 
Roses. 








You will find old favorites, the 
true York and Lancaster Roses 
and a host of other garden 
friends. 


Full descriptions, planting 
pointers and a wealth of nat- 
ural color illustrations are 
found in this unusual catalogue. 
Send for your copy to-day. It 
also presents Evergreens, Flow- 
ering Trees and Shrubs, Peren- 
nials, and other valued planting 
material. 


Bobbink and Atkins 


Rutherford 22, New Jersey 


Nurserymen since 1898 























"WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME’ 


Wiksous 


ESTATE SPRAYER 





This compact, high-pressure power 
sprayer produces a fine misty spray 
that does a better job with less ma- 
terial in less time. Perfect balance 
makes it easy for one man to move 
the Estate Sprayer, pneumatic tires 

revent damage to lawns or flower 

eds, and the fine construction of 
pump and engine assures trouble- 
free quien and long life. Widely 
used for estate, golf course, nursery 
and cemetery work. 


Write for special Sprayer Folder E-215 
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Cover Design—Court of Flowers at Golden Gate International 
Exposition. Photograph by Roberts & Roberts. 
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Important Coming Events 


THE PRUNING of grape vines and fruit trees should be finished 
before the sap begins to rise. 


SEEDS of the Jerusalem cherry may be sown this month to provide 
berried plants for next Christmas. 


MUMMIED fruits and cankered branches should be cut from fruit 
trees and burned now before they spread disease spores. 


PAPER-WHITE narcissi may still be bought for forcing in pebbles; 
they will bloom more quickly than earlier in the season. 


NOW IS a good time to move large trees, since this work can best be 
accomplished when the earth about the roots is frozen solid. 


THE VERBENA Mayflower is propagated only by cuttings, which 
can be rooted from stock plants started into strong growth in the 
conservatory at this time. 


RHODODENDRONS and boxwood should be protected during 
February and March by some sort of covering such as evergreen 
boughs, burlap or boards to keep out the strong sunlight. 


DAHLIA tubers may become shriveled in storage; sprinkling them 
lightly will prevent their drying out. Another method suggested for 
avoiding drying is storing the tubers in sawdust or peat moss. 


WHEN the snow is deep and the weather very cold, many birds have 
great difficulty in finding food. Suet, doughnuts, pork rind, peanut 
butter and similar fatty foods will help keep the birds warm. 


MOST persons think that no harm is done by crossing the lawn when 
the ground is frozen. However, if a beaten path is made in Winter, 
strips will be worn beyond repair, and reseeding will be necessary. 


SEEDS of the flowering vines, Cobea scandens and Thunbergia alata, 
may be sown this month. Plants may be set in the garden when 
Summer comes and potted up again in the Fall, blooming for many 
weeks indoors. Plant the seeds of Cobec scandens edgewise. 
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PETUNIA—Sutton’s Blue Bedder 43 
63¢. and 38c. per packet, 


Gm 
ENGLISH 


Gandon 


American Garden-lovers are finding new 


By Appointment 
to the late 
King George V. 


inspiration in the pages of the Sutton 
catalogue of English Seeds, new ideas 
for planning and planting. For example, 
what a sweet-scented, rich coloured 
border this Blue Bedder Petunia makes! 


Catalogue from Mr. G. H. Penson, 
Dept. D.6, P.O. Box 646, Glen Head, 
Long Island, N:Y. 35c., postage paid. 


American visitors to England are always 
welcome at the Trial Grounds at 
Reading (only 40 minutes from London) 


* 


Sutton’s Seeds are obtainable from: 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., Mentor, Ohio, 
and R. H. MACY & CO., INC., 34th Street and 
Broadway, New York City. 


Orders may be sent direct to: 
SI'TTON & SONS. Ltd., Dept. D.6, Reading, Englan: 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Offi ce at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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AMERICAN FOREST TREES 


Big little plants at small prices 


Healthy, well-rooted, nursery grown trees you can set out 
now for very little. Will with no care increase the value of 
your woodland for the next 50 years. 


(“S”—seedlings; “X”—transplanted.) 


EVERGREEN DECIDUOUS 
Balsam Fir (100) (1000) | White Dogwood (100) (1000) 
6- 8inch X ...... $4.00 $22.50, 12-18inchS....... $8.00 $60.00 
Douglas Fir Dr DOMME De 06 cece 25.00 225.00 
15-18 inch XXX ...35.00 ..... Red Bud (Cercis) 
Norway Spruce 18-24inchS....... 4.00 30.00 
12-18 inch XX ..... 17.50 110.00 | Red Oak _ 
Colorado Spruce 18-24 inchS....... 10.00 55.00 
9-12inch X ....... 13.50 95.00| 4- 6feetX....... 65.00 ..... 
12-18 inch XX ..... 17.50 130.00 | Pin Oak 
Red Pine 12-18 inchS....... 7.50 55.00 
12-18 inch X ...... 8.00 45.00 | Sugar neg “i 
Scotch Pine 12-18 inchS ....... 5.00 25. 
12-18 inch XX ..... 8.50 55.00 4- 6 feet X....... 35.00 300.00 
5-12 inch X ...... 4.00 18.00 | Paper-white Birch 
Mugho Pine 12-18 inchS....... 5.00 35.00 
6- 8Sinch X ...... 7.00 45.00 | Black Walnut 
Hemlock 12-18 inch s rare. 4.50 30.00 
10-15 inch XX ..... 26.00 180.00 | Tulip Tree 
15-18 inch XXX ...40.00 300.00] 18-24inchS....... 6.00 45.00 





OUR 1936 SHORT GUIDE—prices and describes 800 hardy trees and 
shrubs—150 photographs. Copy on request. All sorts of better, new 
kinds of fruits and ornamentals. Many “Horticulture” subscribers 
are former customers:—They need not write, since a copy will be 


mailed them anyway. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-C Church Street 


oe 





New York, N. Y. 

























FORECLOSURE SALE 


C. E. WILSON & CO., Incorporated 


Manchester, Connecticut 
February 18, 1939 


10 A.M. 


By order of the Superior Court for the Coun 
of Hartford, Connecticut dated January 13, 1939, 
I will sell at public auction to the highest bidder 
at the warehouse of C. E. Wilson & Co., Incor- 
porated, Manchester, Connecticut at 10 A.M., 
February 18, 1939, all merchandise of C. E. 
Wilson & Co., Incorporated consisting of ever- 
greens, ornamental trees, deciduous shrubs, 
perennials and seedlings, approximately 50 
acres; also all office equipment, trucks, pair of 
horses and farming implements, and miscel- 


laneous items. 


Sales to be made in blocks or parcels, or as 


a whole. 


Terms: 10% cash or certified check at the 
time of sale, balance on approval of bills of sale 
by said Superior Court. 


For further particulars see or write 


Louis Vanderbrook, Committee of Superior Court 
Station “A,” Manchester, Connecticut 


Tel. Manchester 4854 
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Late Winter Pruning of Shrubs 


HIS is the season when gardeners become busy with 

pruning shears and saws. Employees of railroads, high- 
way departments and public parks are also busy going over 
the shrubs and trees on the various properties, too often cut- 
ting species indiscriminately and uniformly rounded to pro- 
duce the effect of an old-fashioned home haircut. This method 
can not properly be called pruning, it is better known as 
shearing or bobbing and should not be practised except in 
the case of hedges or where a strictly formal effect is desired 
with certain evergreens. A much more satisfactory effect is 
produced if the habits, particularly flowering, of each species 
are studied before any pruning is attempted. 

If the early-flowering species are pruned in Winter, many, 
if not all, of the flower buds will be removed and the beauty 
of the shrubs destroyed. This class includes the deutzias, 
forsythias, lilacs, mock-oranges, weigelias and some of the 
dogwoods, spireas and viburnums. With these the pruning 
in the Winter should be confined to the removal of dead 
branches. The removal of large branches and the shaping of 
the plants by cutting back the tops should be done very soon 
after their flowering, but in no case after mid-July. 

Most of those shrubs which should be pruned at this time 
of year produce flowers on the current season’s growth and 
bloom from mid-Summer to Fall. By careful pruning now so 
as to remove the weak growths and the oldest large branches 
a vigorous and healthy framework will be produced without 
destroying an appreciable number of flowers and, at the same 
time, increasing the size and quality of those which remain. 
Those shrubs listed below fall into this class and should be 


pruned before many weeks have passed. 
Abelia chinensis—Chinese Abelia 
Amorpha canescens—Leadplant 
Amorpha fruticosa—Indigobush 
Baccharis halimif olia—Groundselbush 
Buddleia veitchiana—Butterflybush 
Callicarpa japorica—Japanese Beautyberry 
Caryopteris incana—Bluebeard 
Ceanothus americanus—Jersey-tea 
Clethra alnifolia—Summersweet 
Clethra tomentosa—Wooly Clethra 
Desmodium (species) —Tickclover 
Elsholtzia stauntoni 
Genista (species )—-Broom 
Hamamelis virginiana—W itch-hazel 
Hibiscus syriacus—Rose of Sharon 
Hydrangea arborescens—Smooth Hydrangea 
Hydrangea paniculata—Panicle Hydrangea 
Hydrangea radiata—Silverleaf Hydrangea 
Hypericum (species)—St. Johnswort 
Indigofera formosa—Indigo 
Lespedeza japonicum—Japanese Bushclover 
Lespedeza sieboldi—Purple Bushclover 
Ligustrum ibota—Ibota Privet 
Ligustrum-ovalif olium—California Privet 
Lonicera japonica—Hall Japanese Honeysuckle 
Lonicera sempervirens—T rumpet Honeysuckle 
Lycium chinense—Chinese Matrimony-vine 
Lycium halimifolium—Common Matrimony-vine 
Netllia thyrsiflora—Neillia 
Oxydendrum arboream—Sourwood 
Rhus cotinus—Smoketree 
Rhus javanica—Java Sumac 
Rosa (species) —Roses 
Rubus (species) Flowering Rubus 
Salix vitellina—Golden Willow 
Sambucus canadensis—American Elderberry 
Sorbaria sorbifolia—Ural False-spirea 
Spirw@a alba—Meadow Spirea 
Spirea billardi—Billard Spirea 
Spirea bumalda var. Anthony Waterer 
Spirea douglasi—Douglas Spirea 
Spirea japonica—Japanese Spirea 
Spirea revirescens—Everblooming Spirea 
Spir@a tomentosa—Hardhack 
Stewartia pentagyna—Mountain Stewartia 
Symphoricarpos racemosus—Snowberry 

amarix (species )—Tamarix 

Viburnum opulus—European Cranberrybush 
Viburnum tinus—Laurustinus 
Viburnum venosum—Veiny Viburnum 
Vitex agrus-castus—L ilac Chaste-tree 


Unless extra-large flowers are desired, it is well to prune 
lightly and only enough to keep the plants within bounds. 
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Many of the shrubs in the above list, baccharis, ceanothus, 
hamamelis, hypericum and lonicera in particular fall in this 
category. Others, such as sambucus and the spireas, should be 
renewed each year by having the oldest branches removed to 
the ground. Still others, abelia, buddleia, Ligustrum ovali- 
folium, Lycium chinense and stewartia, are often Winter- 
killed to the ground or nearly so and should have their 
branches cut back to live wood. 

Some shrubs are grown primarily for the beauty of their 
highly-colored twigs. Since the brightest colors are found on 
the current season’s growth, these plants should be pruned 
severely even at the sacrifice of the flowers. Among this class 
are found the yellow, green and red-branched dogwoods, the 
yellow, green and red-twigged willows, and Kerria japonica. 
By such pruning it is possible to keep these plants vigorous 
and in good condition. 


Experiments With Peat Moss 


— use of peat moss as a mulch and as a protection for 
perennials is, of course, well known. The material is also 
excellent for use in starting seedlings, but from my experience, 
it should not be used alone, giving better results in conjunc- 
tion with equal parts of garden soil. 

Peat moss lessens the danger of damping off, as it is sterile 
and easily retains moisture. However, one may be misled in 
regard to the amount of moisture the peat moss contains. Last 
year some of my sweet peas failed to germinate. On investi- 
gation I found that the seed had rotted. It had been covered 
with two inches of peat moss and well watered, but, although 
the peat moss seemed dry on top, it was very wet underneath, 
almost to the point of being soggy. Sweet pea seeds should 
not be watered, except when first planted in peat moss, until 
they have come up. On the other hand small seeds, such as 
those of begonias, petunias, salpiglossis, gloxinias, godetias 
and ageratums, which are sown on top of the moss and not 
covered, must not be allowed to dry out. 

Sometimes I have been able to start seeds successfully in peat 
moss without the addition of any soil but with others, nota- 
bly peppers and tomatoes, I have failed. Both the peppers and 
tomatoes came up but did not advance beyond the cotyledon 
stage. Most of the varieties of flower seeds which I have tried 
have been from two to four weeks longer in forming true 
leaves than the identical varieties planted simultaneously in 
ordinary garden soil mixed with peat moss. 

I have been fairly successful in keeping my dahlia tubers 
through the Winter when stored with some of the dirt left 
on and covered with peat moss. 

Peat moss is excellent for starting gladiolus cormels. Last 
year I started nearly 100 different varieties of cormels in pots 
and had approximately 90 per cent germination. For the cor- 
mels, I used the peat moss alone and kept them well watered. 
Dedham, Mass. —Kenneth W. Houghton. 


The Hybrid Rhododendrons 


Often people speak of hybrid rhododendrons. But, how 
and why do they differ from any others and what effect does 
this have on their culture? 

The Journal of the New York Botanical Garden answers 
this question as follows: 

Hybrid rhododendrons are of complicated ancestry and 
differ radically among themselves. At least six distinct species 
have been crossed and recrossed to improve the quantity of 
bloom, color, or hardiness. Because of this, it is impossible 
to predict what one variety will stand by comparing it with 
another and their culture must vary accordingly. The hardy 
varieties most likely have a strong admixture of Rhododen- 
dron catawbiense, R. caucasicum, or R. maximum, while the 
weaker probably carry a preponderance of R. ponticum, R. 
arboreum, or R. grifithianum blood; but each variety must 
be tested by itself. 
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"ROOTED. B egonias 
Tubers are long-lived, and gs are known to have 
thrived and flowered for ten years. 

Gorgeous blooms in ten types and nine different colors. Flowers 
measure from 5 to 8 inches across. All who see these exquisite Tuberous- 
rooted Begonias in full flower are enthusiastic over their beauty. They 
are indeed the World’s Most Glorious Flowers. 

Be sure to have these Begonias this year. With each order I send full 
cultural directions. I also offer special potting soil for Begonias. 

A Beautiful Book About Begonias 


describes the types of Begonias, picturing in both color and photo-print the 
flowers my tubers produce. A copy will be mailed on request. Write today. 


HOWARD R. RICH, Box 7, ATLANTIC, MAINE 








Beautiful 
beyond words! 


QUEEN 
MARY 


@ Rose gardeners everywhere are enthusiastic 
about it! Distinct from anything yet seen! Glorious, 
vivid shades—rich glowing salmon blending with 
exquisite pure pink and orange base. Has won four 
Gold Medal awards! Vigorous, Dreer-quality plants, 
$1.65 each, prepaid. 





PLANT PAT. NO. 249 


Also—don’t miss the magnificent new Rose SEQUOIA 


A vigorous free-blooming Rose of luscious pumpkin-flesh, suf- 
fused apricot. Strong wiry stems. $1.65 each, prepaid. 


DREER’S 1939 GARDEN BOOK SENT FREE. More 
than a catalog. Abounds in novelties and old favorites. 


HENRY A. DREER 


276 DREER BLDG. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The island trail through the Blakesley Botanic An elaborate cactus garden—such gardens are 
Garden in Santa Barbara, California. popular in southern California. 


What to See on the Way to California's Fair 


Luxuriant tree-ferns in Golden Gate Park, Bear grass (also called squaw flowers) in 
San Francisco, California. Glacier National Park, Montana. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


N° World’s Fair in the past has given so much attention in tours may obtain information about them from Mrs. Ben 
to horticultural features as has the great Golden Gate S. Rudderow, 513 West Monte Vista Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 





International Exposition which is scheduled to open in San Travelers passing through Denver should stop at the 
Francisco, February 18. A large Garden Center, located at the 
attendance of those persons in- corner of West Alameda Avenue 
terested in horticultural matters Along the Road to and Santa Fé Drive, for infor- 
is expected. It is not probable, " — mation about points of interest 
however, that these visitors will California 4 Great Fair in that section. Doubtless many 
confine their sightseeing to the visitors will also travel to Oregon 


fair or even to San Francisco itself. Many of them are likely and Washington and perhaps up into Canada, finding much 
to spend much time along the various roads which lead to of horticultural interest all along the way. 


the Golden Gate. Now as to the Golden Gate International Exposition itself. 

The points of horticultural interest along the way number The central feature of the square Court of Flowers (shown 
many more than can possibly be noted in a brief article like in the cover illustration) is a circular pool with a fountain. 
this. California, alone, occupies 32 pages in ‘“The Gardener's Around this pool are pyramidal Grecian laurels, spaced with 
Travel Book’’ recently issued by the Massachusetts Horticul- §Aralia sieboldi, a large-leafed tropical plant. Beneath them are 


tural Society and devoted to topics of interest to horticultural- more than 150 Strelitzia regine (Bird of Paradise). The pool 
minded travelers. In no other part of the world is 
there as wide a variety of wild flowers, flowering sil a tai iat 
trees and flowering shrubs as can be found in 
Humboldt County, the heart of California’s red- 
wood empire. 

Golden Gate Park itself, in San Francisco, is 
especially interesting in May when the rhododen- 
drons are in bloom, and the park has recently 
acquired the famous Bowles collection of Hima- 
layan rhododendrons. The San Francisco penin- 
sula is famous for its acacia trees, the blossoms of 
which are shipped all over the country in cello- 
phane bags. The acacia as found on the peninsula 
is evergreen and often grows 30 feet high. 

Visitors passing through Arizona should not 
fail to see some of the national parks and monu- 
ments to be found in that state. One of the most 
interesting is the Organ Pipe Cactus National 
Park, set up to preserve a plant related to the giant 
saguaro but with multiple stems. Wild flowers 
will be found in abundance in both the Painted 
Desert and the Petrified Forest. The Boyce 
Thompson Arboretum at Superior, Ariz., is a 
branch of the Boyce Thompson Institute at 
Yonkers, N. Y., and contains plants from all over 
the country. Travelers who happen to be in 
Tombstone on Easter Sunday probably will find 
in bloom there the largest single rose plant in the 
world—a white Lady Banksia carrying as many 
as 200,000 creamy pink blossoms. 

The Saguaro National Monument near Tucson 
has many specimen saguaro plants reaching a 
height of 40 feet. Visitors to Tucson in late May 
or in June will find these plants in bloom. This 
is the official state flower. Garden makers interested 











































The finest stand of the giant saguaro cactus 
in America is found in Saguaro National 
Monument in Arizona. 
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is framed in an angular border accentuated by Eucalyptus 
viminalis, 35 to 40 feet high, spaced with boxed red- 
flowering peaches about 12 feet high. Adjoining the Court 
of Flowers is the long Court of Reflections, with bougainvil- 
leas supplementing the vine plantings at its entrance, and tall 
poplars beside the Arch of Triumph at its eastern end. The 
color theme here is red, and a spectacular feature is a living 
border of red passion vines 20 to 25 feet long, with spreads 
of 15 to 18 feet—<«ascading into the court from niches high 
in the walls. 

The background for these flowers will be masses of red- 
flowering rhododendrons, accentuated at various points by 
plantings of red geraniums. In May and June red verbenas 
will be at their height, to be followed by red salvias. From 
the first of July until the early Fall hybrid amaryllis, red 
tuberous begonias, red phlox, red salvia and Echium bour- 
geanum will be the main attraction. From early Fall until the 
closing date chrysanthemums, fuchsias and poinsettias will be 
at their height. 

Live oaks, Quercus agrifolia, lend distinction to the South 
gardens, just beyond, which boast more than 346,000 plant- 
ings. Pink tulips will flank the four corners of the sunken 
garden area; the pool being massed with quantities of blue 
hyacinths. This planting will be followed by colorful annuals 
of all descriptions which will carry through the Summer and 
Fall months. Almond stocks and marguerites form a back- 
ground in the remainder of the South garden. 

The theme of the exposition is ‘“‘A Pageant of the Pacific,” 
and this is the horticultural motif. Plantings indigenous to 
nearly all the Pacific climates and nations are used, but it was 
not necessary to go outside California to secure a single speci- 
men. All of the thousand varieties were growing somewhere 
in California, acclimatized and thriving in suitable locations. 
About 800,000 annuals have been grown from seed at the 
Balboa Park nursery of the exposition, in San Francisco. 
Perennials will total more than 400,000. 

Bulbs were planted in September—250,000 tulips, 20,000 
irises, 20,000 tuberous begonias, 100,000 hyacinths, and 
smaller totals of other varieties. 

A daily crew, averaging 350 men in 1937, and 1200 men 
in 1938, was directed by the Bureau of Horticulture. Under 
the tutelage of skilled engineers and landscape men, these work- 
men carried out the transplanting and propagating program. 

A novel facility is a large “‘electric hot-bed’’ in the main 
propagating house, thermostatically controlled to maintain 
the soil at a constant temperature of 60 degrees and about 
doubling the rate of growth. Propagating beds are heated by 
highly resistant electrical cables laid among the roots. Clean 
sand from the bed of the American River is used, and the 
plantings are fed chemically without 
mulching of any kind. 

At the two main entrances and at in- 
tervals along the west facade are stately 
Washingtonia robusta palms, up to 70 
feet in height, with hardy shrubs and 
tropical grasses in borders to form a 
transition between the lofty walls and 
entrance towers and the striking ground 
cover of this area. More than a million 
separate cuttings were planted for this 
feature alone —a_ varicolored Persian 
prayer rug or magic carpet of mesembry- 
anthemums, 25 acres in extent. 

The exposition itself is laid out as an 
ancient walled city, and the many courts 
and gardens within these high walls offer 
opportunity for tender subtropical plant- 
ings to thrive with complete protection 
from the rigors of wind and chill. 

Fragrance, as well as color and artistic 
arrangement, has been carefully considered 








Trillium as reproduced on a Wildlife 
Week stamp. 
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by the Bureau of Horticulture. In every court and garden are 
plantings with penetrating fragrance, so that each unit may 
have its characteristic fragrance as well as color. For this pur- 
pose the planners made considerable use of Viburnum carlest, 
Hyacinthus cestrum nocturnum, spicy rhododendrons, Carissa 
grandiflora, Hildebrand’s honeysuckle, star jasmine and many 
other species. 

Julius L. Girod, responsible as chief of the Bureau of Hor- 
ticulture for the accomplishment of this gigantic two-year task 
of transformation, is a protegé of John McLaren, creator of 
Golden Gate Park in San Francisco, and holder of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society’s famous George Robert White 
Medal of Honor. Mr. McLaren himself is acting in an ad- 
visory capacity in this, his second world’s fair. 


Wildlife Week Plans and Stamps 


The second annual Wildlife Week, March 19 to 25, will 
be observed throughout the United States by a large number 
of local and national organizations concerned with the future 
of natural resources. The first annual Wildlife Week was 
proclaimed in 1938 by President Roosevelt. 

Sheets of 80 wildlife poster stamps, including trees, wild- 
flowers, birds, mammals and fish, will be distributed by the 
National Wildlife Federation in conjunction with Wildlife 
Week. These stamps are from paintings by outstanding nature 
artists. Returns from the stamps are for the support of local 
organizations and the National Wildlife Federation’s head- 
quarters in Washington. 

The assembling of source-material for text books is the 
function of a committee established by the National Wildlife 
Federation and consisting of Dr. Henry B. Ward, noted 
zodlogist, for many years executive head of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science; Dr. Paul B. 
Sears, of Oberlin College, author of a number of books on 
the economics of soil use, and C. J. Ballam, president of the 
Wisconsin Wildlife Federation. 


Kentucky's Coming Garden Tour 


The Garden Club of Kentucky will conduct its second 
tour of old homes and gardens, May 12 to 15. This tour 
will be held for the benefit of the garden at Liberty Hall, 
which is a historical shrine dear to the hearts of every good 
Kentuckian. 

Liberty Hall was the home at Frankfort of Kentucky’s first 
Senator. The house was built in 1796, having been designed 
by Thomas Jefferson. 

Kentucky's cities and towns are rich in houses and gardens 
filled with romantic and legendary lore. 
Maysville, where the tour centers, is an 
old and historic town. The garden pil- 
grims will pass through streets where once 
rang the footsteps of General Lafayette 
and Louis Philippe. 


Study Course on Long Island 


Dr. Forman T. McLean of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute is to conduct classes 
at Glen Cove, Long Island, on practical 
gardening beginning March 13 and last- 
ing until May 15. The lectures will be 
given in the greenhouse of Miss Saidie E. 
Scudder and will cover seed sowing, trans- 
planting and. garden planning. In addi- 
tion, the pruning and moving of trees and 
shrubs will be demonstrated, and the stu- 
dents will be shown how to propagate 
plants by cuttings, by layering and by 
divisions of roots. 
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—Courtesy of the Department of Landscape Architecture, Harvard University 


1—Accidents; many deaths. 2—-Damage by automobiles. 3——Obstruction to vans and damage to trees. 4——Danger to travel by falling limbs. 
5—Trunk damage by horses and trucks. 6—Damage by sidewalk snowplows. 7—Sidewalks lifted by roots. 8—Plugged sewers. 9—Death 
of trees by utilities construction. 10—Lack of water for roots. 11—-Tree weakened by cutting of roots. 12—-Damage due to overhead wires. 


New Life for Street Trees 


Methods found for dealing with conditions 
which are detrimental to tree health 


IHE loss of hundreds and even thousands of shade trees 
on urban and suburban streets and highways by the 
hurricane of last September was a terrible blow to some 
of the Eastern states and has had a far-reaching effect. It has 
made people more ‘‘tree-conscious” than before and has taught 
them to give greater care to the health of their shade trees. 
The planting of shade trees along the roads is a custom 
which dates back to the early settlers, for laws governing the 
protection of trees were passed soon after the Pilgrims landed. 
At that time, and for many years afterward, trees were con- 
sidered a necessary source of shade for pedestrians and horse- 
drawn vehicles. Then came the automobile, bringing many 
changing conditions, some of which have affected our trees, 
often to their disadvantage. Yet the value of trees has not been 
lost sight of. Just what this value is cannot be measured accu- 
rately, but it has been generally recognized as equivalent to a 
dollar for each square inch of cross-section at four and one- 
half feet from the ground. 
The extensive use of the automo- 


customary manner. The bulletin in question points out that 
the space between the sidewalk and the traveled way on most 
streets is not a suitable place to plant shade trees. It is called 
too narrow for the proper preparation of the soil without 
provision for the adequate seepage of moisture. Obviously, 
too, it hinders the proper development of the roots. In addi- 
tion, trees which are planted in this area are subject to injury 
and mutilation by automobiles, animals and children. More- 
over, roots are cut off whenever water, gas or sewer mains are 
laid or repaired, and the curbstones restrict their growth. 

It has been a common mistake to place trees too near the 
traveled way. Necessary widenings of the roads have been 
responsible for the destruction of many fine trees. 

To correct some of these obvious faults, it is now recom- 
mended that shade trees be planted inside the sidewalk and on 
private property if necessary. In some states, the statutes have 
been so drawn up that a property owner may sign a certain 
form which allows the local tree warden to plant a municipally 
owned tree on his property providing that it is not more 
than 20 feet from the property line. There is no expense of 

transplanting or maintenance levied 





bile and the ever-extending water, 
sewer and gas mains have been con- 
tributing causes for much of the 
damage to street trees. Overhead elec- 
tric wires, as well as hard-surfaced 
roads and sidewalks, have also done 
their share to weaken the physical 
structures of the trees and make them 
more susceptible to insect and disease 
infestation. 

The accompanying _ illustration 
from a recent bulletin, published by 
the Massachusetts Forest and Park 
Association, shows in graphic detail 
the various types of injury that can 
be caused to the shade trees which are 





Sir William Wright Smith Coming 
to Flower Shows 


The announcement is made that Sir William 
Wright Smith, curator of the Royal Botanic 
Garden at Edinburg, Scotland, has accepted 
an invitation to act as honorary judge at the 
Spring flower shows in Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia. Sir William is a man of 
great prominence in British horticultural 
circles and will be the honored guest at a 
series of functions covering almost two weeks 
when he arrives in this country. He is expected 
to reach New York on the ‘‘Caledonia,”’ 
Sunday, March 12, and will judge at the 
New York show the following day. 


on the property owner and he may, 
at any time, order the removal of 
the tree. 

It is not claimed that this method 
of planting shade trees on private 
property will eliminate all of the 
troubles, but it is claimed that a great 
many of them will be corrected. If the 
trees stand inside the sidewalk, there 
is much less danger of their being 
injured by automobiles; their roots 
will not be restricted so much by 
curbstones nor damaged by trenches 
for water mains; and the open lawn 
surrounding them will allow more 
moisture to reach their roots. 

An added advantage to the prop- 








planted along the highways in the 


erty owner allowing such planting 
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comes from the increased value which the trees will give his 
property. Under this system of planting, the public trees 
would become a part of the landscape design of the private 
grounds; they would serve as a frame for the picture of the 
residence. 

It is not possible to formulate hard and fast rules for all 
street plantings. Each street is different and other conditions 
vary so that no set rules as to what kind of tree to plant may 
be laid down. For practical as well as for esthetic reasons a 
single species should predominate on any one street, but all 
the streets in a town, city, or in a section of a town or city 
need not be planted with the same species. The Massachusetts 
Forest and Park Association has published a list of desirable 
trees and shrubs suitable for street planting. With such an 
assortment to choose from, it is surprising that so many towns 
and cities confine their street trees to three or four kinds such 
as maples, elms, and poplars. A wider selection would create 


much more interest. 


The Dwarf Bedding Dahlias 


HE dwarf bedding dahlias, sometimes called Unwin's 

Dwarf Hybrids, are very beautiful, but many persons do 
not realize they may be easily raised from seed. The fact is 
that these dahlias are more satisfactory when grown from seed 
than when grown from the tubers which may have been 
saved from previous years. The plants are bushy and rarely 
grow more than 18 inches tall the first year. They produce 
admirable cut flowers. 

From a sowing indoors in early March the plants begin 
blooming during July and are at their best from the latter 
part of August until killed by frost. Plants cut back in the 
Fall and replanted in seven-inch pots will bloom indoors 
during the Christmas season. 

The best tubers may be kept in the same manner as the large 
dahlias although, being small, they will dry out more rapidly. 
The soil should not be shaken from 
the tubers but immediately upon dig- 
ging store in a cool place and cover 
with several inches of peat moss. 

As bedding plants, these dahlias 
are not quite so gratifying the second 
year, as a few will grow as tall as 
three feet. However, those remaining 
dwarf the second year will thereafter 
continue at the same height and may 
then be used for bedding. 

There are two varieties of these 
dahlias, the main difference being in 
the’‘formation of the petals. One vari- 
ety has flat petals, the other partly 
curled or semi-quilled petals. 

—Kenneth W. Houghton. 


Dedham, Mass. 


Useful Pompon Asters 


| igpenernggecedvis or pompon asters 
make very good border plants, 
growing about one foot high and 
covered from top to bottom with 
attractive flowers about one or two 
inches in diameter. The colors range 
through dark red, pink, lavender, 
blue, purple and white. One plant 
makes a well-arranged bouquet and 
may be placed root and all in a vase. 
With such treatment the flowers last 
for two weeks. 
—J. G. Hootman. 

Sierra Madre, Calif. 


A Pictorial Quiz 





The illustration shown here was submitted to half a dozen 
horticultural authorities before one was found who could 
name the plant. Perhaps our readers can do better. In any 
event, the editor has five handsome little garden books, 
one of which will be given to each of the first five persons 
sending us the correct answer. The post mark on the 
envelope will be used to indicate the mailing date. 


February 15, 1939 


The Great Sea Lavender 


i ponerse we usually think of the statice in the réle of an 
everlasting, or straw flower, many of us are missing a 
wealth of useful garden material. That is especially true of 
the great sea lavender, Statice latifolia (perhaps Limonium 
latifolium to you), with its large heads of mist-like, bluish 
lavender flowers during the difficult month of August. If the 
heads are cut at the right time for drying, much of that 
beauty is lost to the garden, while, if they are allowed to 
fulfill their natural mission, one attains an airy effect which 
was quite likely lost with the passing of the perennial baby’s- 
breath, Gypsophila paniculata, about the end of July. 

The sea lavender is a splendid plant to have around the 
garden to counteract the heavy, and sometimes coarse, nature 
of many of the August composites. Serving that function, it 
may cause even the most critical to acquire a liking for the 
false sunflowers (heliopsis) and coreopsis. It is also a delight- 
ful companion to the August-blooming lilies, like Lilium 
auratum and L. henryi, its height of 18 inches or so furnish- 
ing the shade for the lower parts of the stems and the roots 
which lilies desire and supplying a splendid background for 
the more brilliant performance of the latter. But one will 
never know the full beauty of this statice until time has been 
given for it to make ample clumps. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


The Perennial Gypsophilas 


(ee mangim, a new member of this indis- 
pensible family of plants, blooms the first season if seed 
is sown very early. On April 19, 1938, I made a generous 
sowing of G. mangini. Germination and growth were rapid 
and, due to the delayed frost date, several of the plants 
bloomed in October. They had not been transplanted but 
were in the original seed rows. 

The habit of growth is similar to 
that of G. oldhamiana, but the foli- 
age is somewhat finer and a lighter 
green. The flowers, which are larger 
than those of any other variety, 
come in pure white and in shades of 
soft pink. They are borne very pro- 
fusely although not as densely as on 
G. oldhamiana. Second year plants 
are said to start blooming when G. 
paniculata is fading and to continue 
for several weeks. 

G. acutifolia is not new but 
bloomed for the first time in my 
garden in 1938. My half dozen 
plants flowered for about three 
weeks, beginning with G. pacifica, 
which I consider is the poorest of the 
family. 

—NMrs. Frank Leininger. 
Dexter, Minn. 


Blooms of 3,000 Shades 


FTER examining 4,000 different 
flowers, Robert F. Wilson, art 
director of the British Color Council, 
working with the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, has announced they are 
of 64 hues embracing 3,000 shades. 
Each color has been named, some 
terms being traced into antiquity. 
The complete list of plant colors is 
to be published by the society. 
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Hybridizing of Lady-Slippers 
i EDITOR—In your issue of January 15 the ques- 
tion of hybridizing the native cypripediums again crops 
up. Mr. Doig tells of ““hybridizing’’ Cypripedium acaule, but 
there is no mention made of another parent. Does he mean 
self-pollination? The simple selfing of a species does produce 
seeds easily; it is merely the means Nature provides by aid of 
insects. Had Mr. Doig tried ‘‘selfing’’ of the albino form of 
C. acaule, which is very rare and a gem in its way, this would 
be a great accomplishment. 

The late W. A. Manda, who was a real plant breeder, once 
told me he had tried many times to cross the native species 
of cypripediums without result; he began at Harvard Botanic 
Gardens and carried on later. After all, it would be a pity to 
spoil our natives, than which in all the tropical species intro- 
duced there is not one more beautiful than C. regine, erst- 
while C. spectabilis, as seen growing in its native habitats in 
huge clumps. 

The word “‘hybrid’’ has been much abused in seed cata- 
logues and elsewhere. A variation within the species emerges 
as a hybrid for common consumption, and I have always been 
in the dark somewhat as to what constitutes a hybrid. Indeed, 
I am free to confess that Bailey in the “Cyclopedia of Horti- 
culture’’ does not give much light, and if anyone interested 
will look up the word, it is most interesting but not entirely 
decisive; that perhaps, in the present day of many generic 
crosses, was the best way to leave it at the time of publication. 

—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Approves Bird Feeding 


iy EDITOR—The large and ever-growing number of 
persons interested in bird conservation will find Mary 
A. Homan’s question (Horticulture, January 1) “Is Bird 
Feeding Wise?’’ worthy of consideration. It is undoubtedly 
true, as she says, that too often man has interfered with the 
balance of Nature only to find his interference a boomerang. 

But we must realize that while Nature is ever provident, 
man has despoiled and usurped so much land that provided 
natural foods such as weed seeds, wild berries and fruits that 
birds must depend upon us to replace as much of that food 
as we can. 

“Civilized’’ man has brought about the extinction of so 
many birds that if we do not wish to fare the economic dis- 
aster of watching our bird life disappear completely, then we 
must provide food for them Winter and Summer. 

My answer to the question would be, ‘‘Let us carefully 
measure the full value of bird life, feed them Winter and 
Summer and enjoy the immeasurable beauty and joy they 
bring us.” 

—Ella G. McLaughlin. 
Port Henry, N. Y. 


Tuberous-Rooted Begonias 


EAR EDITOR—In the article ‘“Tuberous-Rooted Be- 
gonias,’’ Page 15 of the January 1 issue of Horticulture, 
is the statement, “‘and the temperature kept as near 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit as possible.’’ I believe this is an error. It should 
read “70 degrees.”” Incidentally, the temperature may vary 
between 65 and 75. This is for seeds. 
—Kenneth W. Houghton. 
Dedham, Mass. 
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Birds in a Winter Garden 


EAR EDITOR—A number of people have told me that 

they are not going to bother to feed the birds any more 

because all they get are English sparrows and starlings. That 
is not the way I feel about it. 

There is a window box beneath my south bedroom win- 
dow. Almost any time during the day one or more white- 
throated sparrows may be seen feeding. I started using canary 
bird seed, then changed to wild bird seed. 

The song of the white throats in the Spring I love most 
among bird songs—that haunting, high-pitched melody, so 
plaintive, nostalgic! I hope that in the Springtime before they 
depart, they will favor me with some songs. Even now on a 
sunshiny day, when the snow is melting, I hear the first few 
tentative notes that are the prelude of their song. 

Then there are the chickadees, woodpeckers and always the 
bluejays. I do not begrudge the starlings nor the English spar- 
rows their food now, since in the Summer they repay me so 
generously by eating myriads of the Japanese beetle larve. 

Once a cardinal came. What a bird for a Winter landscape! 
A flash of scarlet as he flew from tree to tree, and then he was 
gone, finding my garden not worthy of his further stay. One 
cardinal, once, but what a stimulus to renewed endeavor! I 
have not seen a cardinal for 20 years, not since my bird-trip- 
ping years, but I have stood spellbound by their mating song 
in a woodland glade. So my labor in feeding the birds has 
been well rewarded. 


Bogota, N. J. 


Shrubs Hardy in Canada 


EAR EDITOR—I would like to add the following com- 

ments regarding Professor Curtis’ very commendable 
article in Horticulture (February 1, 1939). An extremely 
hardy Russian form of Hippophaé rhamnoides (sandthorn) 
is hardy throughout the central and southern portions of 
Alberta, and Manitoba, where it is useful for binding loose 
sands and steep slopes and is very drought resistant. It is a 
most colorful shrub for contrast and is almost tropical in 
appearance. It stood out most conspicuously in a mixed plant- 
ing I saw at Dropmore, Manitoba, last Summer. Another 
hardy shrub for similar sandy soils is Tamarix amurensis, 
which blooms in late Summer until frost, with rose-pink, 
terminal, raceme-like panicles. 

With reference to my previous comments about Acer gin- 
nala, I would like to caution those buying or propagating this 
maple to use only selected color forms, as some color forms 
are much more brilliant and desirable than others. 


Alexandria, Va. —Robert C. Moncure. 


—Mrs. Ernest L. Scott. 


A Tree on a Town Seal 


EAR EDITOR—I was very much interested in the letter 
concerning trees on town seals in Horticulture of Janu- 
ary 15. I wish to inform you that the town of Wilmington, 
Mass. has always had a tree on its town seal. This tree is still 
standing and is located on Middlesex Avenue. This tree saw 
the coming of the first white settler. The town was incor- 
porated in 1730. 
Our town also boasts of the largest hemlock in New Eng- 
land. Yours for more interest in our old trees. 
—Foster B. Balser. 
Wilmington, Mass. 





EpDITOR’S NOTE: Attention has also been called to the fact that a tree 
appears on the city seal of Quincy, Mass. 
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The Garden Club as a Garden 


Beautiful gardens do not simply happen. The soil must 
contain the proper ingredients for each individual plant. Water 
must be administered at proper times and in judicious amounts. 
Sun, air and cultivation are essential. The Garden Club ts our 
garden. Each officer, committee, and individual member, by 
giving of her particular talent, is the element which brings to 
beautiful, luxuriant fulfillment our Garden Club year. 


—Belle A. Rogers in the Yearbook of the 
Civic Garden Club of Denver, Colo. 


Decorative Use of Plant Material 


B hey problem of the Christmas wreaths in a recent issue 
of Horticulture is extremely interesting. Likewise the de- 
cision which placed the awards. It is not my intention to 
offer any opposition to the opinion of the jury. One can 
not determine, from photographs, just how completely the 
wreaths were balanced in the principles which make design 
good, nor how closely they followed the printed schedule. 

It has been my understanding that our flower shows are 
adventures in public education. Specimen classes are written 
to prove horticultural achievement and flower arrangements 
have crept in to demonstrate how life may be enhanced by 
using the garden material indoors. 

The conservation of plant materials has national interest. 
Generally, we plan our exhibition of Christmas decorations 
to show the public at large how the thing may be accom- 
plished without sacrifice of the plants we hope to protect 
and conserve for the entire community, state or nation. Sub- 
stitute materials having the virtue of an unsuspected beauty, 
and easily available, should be very desirable. 

Environment may afford special privilege. Large cities offer 
advantages in material, which, because of cost and trans- 
portation, seldom reaches the countryside. When we place 
emphasis on seasonability of material, which may be season- 
able only because of efficient transportation facilities, we may 
discourage something very valuable. 

The person who saw beauty in the commonplace mullein 
and saved it to use so cleverly in her wreath, may be making 
a real contribution to a public which may go out and follow 
her example. Rare materials may be more costly, but not of 
necessity more beautiful, than the things we could find near 
home. 

There seems to be a growing tendency to give special con- 
sideration to unusual plant material for our flower arrange- 
ments, and this is progressive. However, I have noticed many 
things used in this fashion, which looked more unpleasant 
than beautiful, and one should remember, in the excitement 
of the unusual, to place a proper value in this department. 
Time proves the value of anything, as it also wears off some 
of the glamor. 

We do not throw all tradition overboard for our Christmas 
decorations. Some of these traditions are clothed in a sim- 
plicity which has great dignity, and these are worthy of 
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preservation. Evergreens, symbol of everlasting life to many 
people, have been used for centuries, for decorations of deep 
significance. 

Our ancient forbears carried the green boughs to the 
warmth of the fireplace, hoping the wood sprites thus saved 
from the cold, would remember them kindly when the people 
ventured out into the unknown terrors of the deep forest. 
Many local plant materials may be thus suitably used, when 
they hold their beauty in form and color. 

There is tradition and history to prove that all decoration 
is based upon a few simple geometric forms —- the circle, 
square and triangle. The circle, symbolic of unity and con- 
tinuity, loses some of its power and force when it is incom- 
plete. The ‘‘wheel of life’’ is a universal motif, and it is not 
by happenstance that our Christmas decorations include a 
circular form. History records the many things which have 
been ‘‘wreathed”’ or encircled. An unclosed circle is not ideal. 

Whether or not one coincides with the awards in a show, 
nothing should limit one’s enjoyment in any arrangement of 
plant material, if one knows how it is beautiful, and why. 
An award may be a combination of many invisible factors, 
and is a standard for the show. Good judgment grows out 
of deep knowledge, and this is true for the spectator as well 
as the jury. When one ventures to disagree, one should know 
exactly why, and that is not always possible. 

Decisions do not disturb the exhibitor, nor the public which 
has for its standard the universal principle of good design, 
and these may be discovered in a multitude of books in every 
library. 

—Grace H. Lincoln. 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


The Hardy Begonia in Ohio 


EFERRING to Paul Lawrence’s comment on the hardy 

Begonia evansiana (Page 440 of Horticulture, November 

15) I note he says that it is hardy in southern Indiana and 
Ohio. 

It may be of interest to know that I have grown this 
begonia out-doors for the last four years. During that time 
here in the vicinity of Cleveland, we have had temperature 
below zero a number of times, yet the planting of B. evansiana 
has never failed to come up the next Spring. In fact, it has 
naturalized itself in the corner of the nursery allotted to it. 

It seems to require a minimum of attention to keep it 
happy. Once in a while I water it during dry spells of August 
but it gets no further attention during the entire rest of the 
year. It is planted in the shade of elm trees but gets the morn- 
ing sun until about 10 o'clock, with shade all the rest of the 
day. A privet hedge beside it to the west collects the natural 
fall of the elm leaves in the Fall and that is the only protection 
it receives over Winter. 

The Spring following the first season I had it I almost made 
the mistake of thinking it had winterkilled and started to dig 
up the row to plant something else when I discovered the 
bulbs just starting to grow on June 4. Since then I have left 
them alone and have never failed to find them coming along 
early in June. 

I think this would be a good subject to naturalize with the 
daffodil King Alfred on a shady hillside along with mertensia 
where one would get the effect of early Spring blue and gold 
and then a later Fall effect of the hardy B. evansiana. Of course 
where it does not get the natural protection of a fall of leaves 
it should be given a mulch of leaves or cow manure. 

It would be interesting to hear from those who are further 
north than Cleveland who have grown this hardy begonia 
successfully so as to establish its northern limits of successful 
growth. 


—Carl Grant Wilson. 
Wickliffe, Ohio. 












Leading experts give their opinions in 
the New England Society's new volume. 


NOTHER volume has been added to the remarkable 
library published by the New England Gladiolus 
Society. Each year a new book called ‘“The Gladiolus,”’ 

sponsored and financed by this society, appears in print. These 
books have steadily improved in appearance and general in- 
terest, with the issue of 1939 topping the list. 

A particularly important article contributed by J. H. 
Campbell of Somerville, Mass., is illustrated with line draw- 
ings to show the growth of gladiolus bulblets before they 
appear above ground. One bulb was dug each week and 
photographed to reveal the changes taking place. Mr. Camp- 
bell’s article is supplemented by one from A. M. Brown of 
the Dominion Rust Laboratory at Winnipeg, Manitoba, in 
which he studies the development of the gladiolus spike, using 
photographs to illustrate the text. These photographs yield 
more information than one might find in many paragraphs. 
It remains for practical application to be made of the studies 
based on these scientific papers, but Mr. Brown makes one 
observation to the effect that good culture apparently will not 
increase the number of florets to a spike after the third-leaf 
stage, whatever beneficial effect it may have on the vigor of 
the plant and the size of the bloom. 

R. B. Gorham of Salt Lake City has found a good way to 
germinate high priced bulblets. Thirty days before the time 
for planting, he puts them in fruit jars but so placed that 
there is only a single layer when the jars are on their sides. 
These jars are then placed in a sunny, south basement window 
for thirty days, the bulblets being stirred occasionally. At the 
end of this time, the bulblets are peeled, then mixed with 
moist, fine sand and placed in quart jars in a room where 
the temperature averages 75 to 78 degrees. As they sprout, 
they are planted outside like onion sets. 

William N. Craig of Weymouth has an interesting article 
based on last Summer’s trip abroad. He speaks particularly 
about the Southport show in England, calling it the world’s 
greatest Summer flower show. The show grounds cover over 
20 acres, and the largest tent covers two acres. The admissions 
at the last show totaled 100,000 in three days. The tickets 
started at $1.85 and dropped to 25 cents near the end of the 
show. The National Gladiolus Society had 122 classes, all of 
which were filled. 

Apparently the old superstition about the change of color 
in phlox also extends to gladioli. Pasquale Vasaturo of Med- 
field, Mass., set out last Summer to investigate this matter. 
One of his friends asserted that a gladiolus variety given him 
had changed its color completely, but what really happened 
was this: The man in question had not cut his spikes but 
had permitted them to go to seed. Some of these seeds had 
lived over in the garden and had eventually produced flower- 
ing plants which, of course, were entirely different from the 
labelled varieties among which they were found growing. It 
seems fair to say, therefore, that gladioli do not revert. 

Few gladiolus growers are better known than Carson R. 
Stewart of Burg Hill, Ohio, and, therefore, it is interesting 
to find him writing about the growing of gladioli the year 
around. It should be understood, however, that this is possible 
only by having both northern and southern gardens. Appar- 
ently, the number of varieties which perform well under 
southern conditions is not large, but new kinds are likely to 
be added from time to time. As it is, about 1000 acres in 
Florida are devoted to gladiolus growing. When it is con- 
sidered that more than 50,000 bulbs are planted in each acre, 
it becomes evident that a great number of flowers are available 
for shipment to northern markets. That is the reason that 


Gladiolus Growers Write a Book 


gladioli are now found in the stores of florists most of the 
year. 

Reverend Fred W. Gray of Philippi, W. Va., makes the 
assertion that bees are the worst enemies of the gladiolus 
breeder, however beneficial they may be to fruit growers and 
proceeds to tell why. Bumblebees are particularly obnoxious, 
it seems, because they bring about much ‘‘selfing’’ of gladiolus 
blooms and thus prevent the breeder from knowing where 
his seed comes from. The air stirred up by the wings of a 
bumblebee drives the pollen back from the stamens onto the 
stigma. This seems to be an observation which has not been 
made before. 

The bumblebees also carry pollen on their backs and cause 
interference with the breeder’s work, especially in late after- 
noon, which is the time when some varieties ripen the pollen 
in their tubular buds. It appears that humming birds also 
scatter much pollen; in fact, the current of air set up by this 
little ruby-throated bird and his mate is a hurricane in com- 
parison to that of the bumblebee. The strong buzzing of the 
hawk moth’s wings also drives the pollen in all directions, 
but these moths work so fast that watchers find it almost im- 
possible to see what actually goes on. 

Varnished packing sacks are sometimes used over gladiolus 
spikes to keep out foreign pollen, but they need to be venti- 
lated with small holes on the side near the top, for the air 
gets hotter under the sacks than outside. Another plan is to 
emasculate all the blooms to be used in breeding each day, 
and then to cut all spikes with open blooms. Doubtless cloth 
houses such as aster growers use would keep out bees and birds 


Sensation, medium rose in color, is one of the year’s most 
important new gladiolus varieties. 
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and eliminate all the difficulties which these creatures create. 

Less attention than usual is given to new varieties, but they 
are not overlooked. Surfside, a Winsor introduction, is called 
an outstanding white variety. Wampum is an exhibition 
smoky rose gladiolus with a white throat. Red Bank, to be 
introduced this year, is a bright scarlet red, which was com- 
mented on favorably at the show in Boston last Summer. 
Aladdin, a Palmer introduction shown last year, is grena- 
dine pink, with cream blotches and particularly attractive. 
Joseph Haydn is perhaps the best of Pfitzer’s new blooms. It 
is light heliotrope-violet in color and very decorative. 

Tunia’s Triumph is a new giant gladiolus from Australia, 
a light orange-scarlet ‘‘self.’’ Amrita is classed in the pastel 
colored group and is unusual because of its heavy substance. 
The rose-red section gains strength with the addition of 
Leona. Frostpink Ornatus has a light pink flower, seemingly 
covered with hoar-frost. It is described as having great decora- 
tive beauty. Sensation, a Marshall creation, will please growers 
who are partial to size. This is a handsome variety, much 
ruffled, pink in color and with a texture which is very heavy. 
Snow White is very large, pure white in color except for a 
touch of yellow in the throat. It is considered particularly 
good for the home garden. 

Bancroft Winsor of New Bedford, Mass., prefers the lower 
test organic fertilizers. He likes a 2-2-2 organic manure when 
growing gladioli on a large scale. 

The fact that the book contains various reports does not 
militate against its value, nor does the advertising section, 
which, indeed, constitutes a good guide to sources of supply. 





Jasmine is a new yellow gladiolus which is winning much praise. 
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The Dwarf Hardy Asters 


TEPHEN HAMBLIN’S notes on the New England aster 
(Horticulture, November 1, 1938) remind me to put in 
a good word for the dwarf hardy asters which were intro- 
duced four years ago. Three years ago last Spring we bought 
three plants—one each of the varieties Victor with lavender 
blue flowers, Lady Henry Maddocks with pale pink and 
Marjorie, rose pink. As an experiment the plants were set in 
the forefront of a perennial border approximately 75 feet 
long. For years we had planted first one annual, then another, 
for Summer color after the tulips had finished their contribu- 
tion. 

The dwarf asters have proved unbelievably satisfactory. 
The original three plants were divided each year and Spring 
1938 found us with a complete edging along the 75 foot 
frontage. They were a mass of color during September, low 
rounded clumps topped with blossoms which stood out well 
against the green background left by the hardy phlox. Now 
that the aster blossoms have faded in late October, the clumps 
make a neat green edging for the border, one of the thriftiest 
sights in a garden laid low by frost. 

I would not presume to recommend these three varieties 
above any of the several others now available. Their thrifti- 
ness, ability to increase and withstand yearly division, and 
complete satisfaction in flowering is doubtlessly characteristic 
of the group. So far the yearly division has been the only 
attention given them and the plants have responded vigor- 
ously growing in a loamy soil to which compost is added 
every Autumn. 

We are now trying other varieties in the rock garden and 
suitable places. Niobe and Snowsprite are the two white- 
flowering varieties on the market. Lilac Time has more laven- 
der blossoms than the soft blue Victor, and the several pink- 
flowered ones include Nancy, pale pink; Ronald, one of the 
earlier varieties with rose pink buds opening into light-toned 
blossoms; Diana with semi-double pink blooms; Countess of 
Dudley, clear pink with a yellow eye; Constance, shell pink, 
and the very dwarf Hebe with smaller blossoms than any 
other variety. 


Flushing, N. Y. 


The Rare Pink Foamflower 


F THE many curious forms of our native plants, the pink 
form of the foamflower, Tiarella cordifolia, is extremely 
unusual. How it first appeared I have no record. It was offered 
by some dealers but does not seem to be in any lists at present. 
I have had two lots of plants, but lost both because of 
drought. Now I have seeds again and will give the plants a 
very wet place in the woods. 

It is not a plant for the rock garden, but for rather wet 
places in some shade. The native whijte- flowered species grows 
very willingly in such a place and soon increases rapidly. 
Each stem has two basal heuchera-like leaves, with a small 
panicle of fleecy white flowers some six inches above the 
ground in May. The effect is as of a bit of seafoam splashed 
upon the woodland floor. It is a very deserving native wild- 
flower, now quite rare near the homes of men. Deep in the 
woods it is still in abundance. 

But how the pink foam originated is a puzzle. The two 
leaves are also quite reddish, and the stem with its pale pink 
or salmon fluffy flowers stands often a foot high. Perhaps it is 
a hybrid with some heuchera or other related genus. It is easy 
to grow from seed, coming true to color, but the soil where it 
grows must be truly moist all Summer. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


—Dorothy H. Jenkins. 


“Ten thousand people can look at a wild flower, but only 
one can pick it.” 
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HE National Flower Show is in full swing at Houston, 

Texas, as this issue of Horticulture is being printed. I wish 
that it were possible for me to be there, for a national show is 
an event one dislikes to miss. This is a peripatetic show con- 
ducted by the Society of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists to build up horticultural interest in different 
parts of the country. It makes long jumps. Last year it was in 
Toronto, Canada. The directors of the society may know 
where it is to be held next year, but so far they have not told. 

This will be the first show at which the new secretary, 
Robert Roland of Nahant, Mass., has appeared in that capac- 
ity. He is no stranger to these shows, however. Indeed, he has 
followed them for many years, first as exhibitor and later as a 
member of the exhibition committee. Last year, he did an ex- 
cellent job as supervisor of judging. This year this important 
position falls to another eastern man, Arno H. Nehrling, 
exhibition manager of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

I think it is a fact that the S. A. F. & O. H. has done more 
than any other organization to promote horticultural exhibi- 
tions on a large scale in the country’s leading cities. 


HAVE been interested to read about a new variety of 

Thalictrum dipterocarpum. I believe that it has not been 
introduced into this country as yet, but is highly praised by 
those who saw it at the English shows last year, under the 
name of Hewitt’s Double. Possibly I am particularly inter- 
ested in this plant because the original Chinese meadowrue 
was introduced by my very good friend, the late Dr. Ernest 
H. Wilson. Dr. Wilson told me once that it was only by lucky 
chance that this plant ever reached America. It seems that it is 
regarded by the Chinese farmers with as much dislike as is 
the common daisy by farmers in this country. However, Dr. 
Wilson had taken up a few plants with seeds attached and 
decided that he would pack them if there was room in a ship- 
ping box after everything else was put in. Fortunately, suffi- 
cient room existed, and so 7. dipterocarpum came to America, 
where the Chinese weed has been transformed into an excellent 
garden subject. 

Unfortunately, it is not quite as hardy in the North as one 
might wish, but if it dies it can easily be replaced. Garden 
makers who know it like to grow it for use in bouquets with 
bolder blooms. It is excellent as a cut flower. The blooms of 
the original form are rose, but a white variety has appeared 
in the trade, and some growers prefer it. The new form is 
double, possessing the lilac hue of the type. No doubt, it will 
find its way into American gardens very soon. 


N A paper read before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Richmond, Va., recently, Dr. 
John D. Guthrie of the Boyce Thompson Institute told of 
experiments which had been carried out with potato tubers 
whereby they were treated with potassium naphthaleneacetate 
to delay sprouting. They were later treated with ethylene 
chlorohydrin to induce growth. It was suggested that similar 
treatments might be applied to fruit trees to prevent injury 
to early growth in the advent of a late frost. Dr. Guthrie, 
however, stressed the point that much more experimenting 
must be done before any methods of application were per- 
fected or before any actual results could be obtained. He is 
working on the theory that if potato buds are delayed by an 
application of this potassium naphthaleneacetate, buds of 
other plants should respond in a similar manner. He says that 
if this theory should have any practical application it would 
not be ready for the gardener or farmer for at least five years. 


I am making this note because some of the newspapers gave 
the impression that the plan was ready for adoption right 
now. 


HAVE long been interested in the uses that are made of 

various plant parts and a new one has recently come to my 
attention. Mr. Herbert J. Bool of Phoenix, Ariz., a grower 
of cacti and producer of novelties, is supplying the market 
with what is called the Spoon Cactus. The name is derived, 
I suppose, from the yellowish cupped or spoon-like end of a 
petiole or leaf stalk where it is attached to the stem of the 
plant. Although it is not a cactus, but a member of the lily 
family, the sharp thorns on the edges of the petioles give it a 
very formidable appearance and serve admirably as protection 
for the rattlesnakes in its native habitat of Arizona, New 
Mexico and Texas. These plants are closely related to the 
yuccas and their culture is similar in the warmer climates 
where the flower stalk grows to 16 feet tall with small, bell- 
shaped, waxy white flowers. The leaves are used for thatching 
and baskets, the fiber is made into rope, the heads are eaten 
and an alcoholic beverage is made from the trunk. This all- 
useful plant goes under the botanical name of Dasylirion 
wheeleri and is sometimes called Wheeler's sotol. 


HE discussion in Horticulture about the Winter habits of 

the common mullein has created surprising interest. Now, 
in order to clinch the matter, a photograph has been sent me 
which was made in one of the Winter months showing a 
mullein plant in excellent condition in spite of the very cold 
weather. This picture was made by Edward S. Thomas of 
the Ohio State Museum at Columbus, and I am reproducing 
it on this page with his permission. I think that this should 
pretty nearly wind up the mullein controversy. 


HE Mount Vernon Ladies Association of Omaha, Neb., 
has sponsored an unusual project. On what was formerly an 
unsightly hill overlooking the Missouri River now stands a 





—Photo by E. §. Thomas 


This picture was made in Winter to show the cold-weather 
hardiness of the common mullein. 
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beautiful garden of seven and one-half acres, a reproduction of 
that at Mount Vernon although covering but one-half the 
total area of Washington’s gardens. 

The plants used were selected from lists from Mount 
Vernon in Virginia. At the north is a Masonic maze, exactly 
the size and design of the one planted by George Washington. 
A Martha Washington garden is laid out according to a 
formal plan, with walks and numerous beds filled with old- 
fashioned flowers. South of this 
lies a bowling green, surrounded {iy 
with trees. At the west end of | 
the green is a brick wall, a repro- 
duction of the original, outlining 
the exit from the gardens used 
by Washington as he went forth 
to his farms. 

On the south side is a vege- 
table garden, in which herbs 
and perennial vegetables will be 
planted. To the east is a sun dial, 
while directly opposite is a 
portico overlooking the Missouri 
River. This structure is 40 feet 
long and conforms to the style of 
the original portico at Mount 
Vernon. 

Thus, this garden will serve 
not only as a lasting memorial to 
a truly great man, but also as an 
object of beauty and an inspira- 
tion to others and will stand as a 
lasting monument to Mr. J. B. 
Hummel, the park commissioner, 
Mrs. A. C. Troupe, chairman of 
the committee in charge, and the 
committee as a whole. I consider 
it an excellent piece of work. 


The Oldtime Tussy-Mussy 


Ske tussy-mussy of centuries ago was a simple bouquet 
which had to be composed of bright-colored flowers and 
a few aromatic leaves. Tussy-mussy is an old medieval word. 
Alice Morse Earle wrote that the old English form, tusse- 
mose, was allied to tosty, a bouquet, and tuss and tusk, a 
wisp, as of hay, tussock and tutty, a nosegay. 

‘Tussy-mussy is not a colloquial word, it was found in 
serious and even religious text. Reverend John Parkinson 
wrote in 1629, ““There be some flowers make a delicious 
tussie-mussie.”’ 

According to the old law laid down for the making of a 
tussy-mussy, the accompanying illustration is in keeping with 
the rule. The bright-colored flowers in the design are as 
follows: In the center, the Flame lily, surrounding it being 
forget-me-nots, steeplebush, tansy, swamp rose, innocence, 
vervain and goldenrod. 

The aromatic leaves are found in the spicebush twig, tansy, 
and catnep. The whole is bound together by the fragrant 
leaves of a species of bedstraw. This is essentially a wild 


flower tussy-mussy. Pa 
Bantam, Conn. _ —Allice Earle Hyde. 


Variegations Worth While 


1 gee tien use of colored foliage, intelligently placed, is 
to be commended. As accent for Summer effect, it may 
achieve the same result as a small evergreen for Spring and 
Winter; it may lighten a dark corner as well as the hydrangea 
Hills of Snow in full bloom, or it may rim a semicircular 
terminus for a grass as effectively as a succession of white tulips 
followed by white petunias and white chrysanthemums. It is 





Alice Earle Hyde reproduces an oldtime tussy-mussy. 
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all in the placing, and if we go back to our first reference to 
“Colour in the Garden’”’ by Miss Jekyll, there is a wide use 
not only of grays and purples but of variegations. 

Miss Williams ‘(Horticulture, January 1) will find the 
smaller-leaved English ivies fairly hardy, although I lost the 
gold and big-leaved forms the first year. Cornus sibirica varie- 
gata is a fresh green and white and not nearly as husky as the 
type—in fact it might be espaliered against a panel of fence. 
The yellow variegation is as 
sickly looking as philadelphus 
or physocarpos. The rare Cor- 
nelian cherry variegation sug- 
gests a coleus in its pink and 
yellow — rather intriguing, — 
| and I have only seen the white 
/ form once. Similar beeches are 
practically unknown in _ this 
country, but one does see an 
occasional golden privet, and 
kerria is even more common 
than the type. Aucuba, Euony- 
mus japonicus, and even the 
variegated hollies, are rarely re- 
liable north of Washington. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Seedlings Damping-Off 


ILLIONS of seedlings are 
killed every year by the 
dreaded but ever-present damp- 
ing-off disease. You all know it 
—the seedlings get up a quarter 
of an inch or even an inch high 
| and then one by one fall over 
and die. A close inspection 
shows that the stem is broken 
and dead right at the surface of the soil just where the disease 
has attacked them. Plenty of air and sunshine and not too 
much water will often hold this destructive pest in check, but 
it is never 100 per cent effective. 

Sterilizing the soil with steam or baking it in the oven 
will help. Treating the soil with formaldehyde dust before 
sowing the seed gives fair control, as does treatment of the 
seed with one of the various mercury compounds. But none 
of these are to be entirely relied upon. 

A few years ago it was recommended that we dust the 
seeds with red copper oxide and then treat the surface of 
the soil with zinc white (zinc oxide). This gave a better 
control, but it was a nuisance to treat each kind of seed, espe- 
cially if you were sowing many different kinds as some of 
us do. 

The new treatment consists entirely of the use of red copper 
oxide. Mix it with water at the rate of three-quarters of 
an ounce to five gallons of water. Sow your seeds as you 
normally do in any good seed bed soil, preferably loosened 
with sand and leaf mold. Then water them thoroughly with 
the red copper oxide mixture. Since it settles rather quickly, 
you will have to keep it constantly stirred. As the seedlings 
come up through the surface of the ground, water them again 
with the same mixture and once again when they are about 
an inch high. This should give 100 per cent control. 

This may seem to be a lot of work and a lot of trouble 
but for those who normally suffer considerable loss of their 
seedlings, it will more than pay them for the slight trouble 
and slight expense. To facilitate this treatment, you will 
probably want to sow all of your seeds in a coldframe, a flat 
or a specially prepared seed bed. 


# } 








—Victor H. Ries. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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The Delphinium as an Annual 


HERE should be a wider use of the delphinium as an an- 

nual. I know of no other flower that has such wonderful 
blues to beautify our gardens. Whether we need the clear azure 
blue of Summer skies, the cobalt blue of deepening twilight or 
the blue-green of the mighty ocean, the delphinium supplies it 
with breath-taking loveliness. What other flower has the state- 
liness and chastity of a pure white delphinium? What can 
compare with the majestic dignity of the deep purple hues or 
the soft comforting colorings of the lavenders? By using del- 
phiniums as annuals the season of bloom can be greatly length- 
ened, for seed started indoors very early will give plants 
that begin to bloom the latter part of July. We may have 
delphinium blossoms from June until October by saving the 
best seedlings each year. 

A packet of hand-pollinated delphinium seed is certainly a 
gift of delightful surprises wrapped up in their little coats of 
black or brown. From approximately 165 plants I have only 
found one that was definitely poor, all the others being 
beautiful, if not perfect. The one that was poor was faciated, 
the pedicels flattened and joined for about one-half their 
length with the whip-like stem. The best spikes from my 
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seedlings gave from 24 to 29 inches of blossom, while the 
average of the remaining spikes was about 18 inches. Per- four famous 
sonally I am very fond of a delightful fragrance in flowers so 
when I discovered one white specimen with a real heliotrope | ‘OO ; me 
perfume I could hardly restrain my enthusiasm. 

Last year I started my seeds in January in two boxes con- ° 
taining a mixture of peat moss and good garden soil. In one that make P run ing 
box the seeds were only pressed into the soil and watered. In E A s Y f 
the other they were covered about one-eighth of an inch deep 

A ‘ ‘ - * 
with peat moss. Those which were in the box covered with Sie ploannater, caster te weet ereund your 
peat moss germinated several days sooner than those just grounds when you own proper pruning tools. 
pressed into the soil. When the little seedlings had about two The valuable pruners shown below are 

h 1 I 1 d th Sachs . approved by experts everywhere because they 

or three true leaves 1 transplanted them two inches apart into cut better, last longer than all others. Note that the famous patented “blade 
a box which was at least four inches deep. The plants are very and anvil” slicing action easily severs tough branches without tiring the 


slow growing at this stage, as delphiniums make large root hands or damaging the bark. . 
You need each of these pruners. With any pruner we give you FREE 


systems before there is much growth above ground. The valuable 40-page book, “Secrets of Success in Pruning,” telling you how, 
boxes of plants were put into the coldframe about April 1. when, and what to prune. Written by famous authorities; completely illus- 


Early in May I set the plants into my vegetable garden eight trated. If no pruner is ordered, send 10c for book only. 
inches apart, as I only planned to save the best. 

Although the spikes are usually shorter the first season, 
these spikes blend admirably in a mixed bouquet and are 
better suited for the ordinary home than spikes three to four 


No. 19 Special 
*“Snap-Cut”’ (8” 
size). Same cut- 
ting action as the 
more expensive 





feet tall. I remember growing one plant a few years ago that ‘‘Snap-Cut’’ Sort Metad 
had just one floret, perfectly flat, as its only bl looki towne ated cape Im 

ad just one Horet, pertectly Hat, as its Only biossom, 100King No. 119 “Snap-Cut” Pruner (8” size) cuts in price because of *SNAP-CuT” 
up at me on a stem about six inches high. Its color was a beau- %” limbs, chrome finish, one-hand catch, economies in con- “vtting Action 
tiful blending of pink and blue. I thought that I had dis- famous “blade and anvil” construction. struction. $1.50 


00 
™ No. 128 “Snap-Cut” Flower Picker and 


Pruner cuts and holds stems, allowing cut 
material to be lifted away from bushes. 
Same as No. 119 except smaller size and 
with flower-holding attachment. $1.50 


No. 1312 TIP-TOP TREE TRIMMER 


—Kenneth W. Houghton. ideal for high trimming work, pruning 
suckers, worm’s nests, dead branches, 


Dedham, Mass. etc. Three four foot adjust- 
SEND FOR valuable <o-on able sections. The only popu- 


Peonkas * totes fh 8 lar priced patented pruner. 


and what to prune. Written by Strong spruce poles stained 
famous authorities; completely green, fitted with rugged 


The Evening Primrose Afterglow illustrated. “If no. pruner is | Sucau’ ota, “blade, ennily 


ordered, send 10c for book only. 
Sa ws primroses are among the most prodigal of plants, 2: segpsmapmaimamaumalaaas 
but they usually have the stamina to stand up longer - - » Made by the makers of the famous . . . 


under their riotious living than many a restrained individual. a 

Being natives of America, they are inured to our climate, 

delighting in the heat and drought of our Summers. Yet few Spel 
have ever attained widespread popularity in their own land. 

It is not the purpose of these notes to inquire into this neglect, 

but rather the aim is to recommend the entire genus - the a P R U N E R S . | 
consideration of American gardeners, knowing that anything SEYMOUR SMITH & SON. INC.. 30 Main St.. Oakville. Conn 
with “‘cenothera,’’ or any of the other names which the ‘“‘split- : . ~ : ‘ 


ters’’ have given them, attached to it is likely to be a thrilling 


covered something new. Alas, the next year it had a fairly 
_long spike of rather muddy, mauve-colored blossoms. 

When treated as annuals, delphiniums are not as subject to 
the various diseases which they acquire when weakened by 
uncertain Winters. 
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ELEGANT PETUNIAS 


Many like to start seeds early, 
indoors. Order now. 


Double Victorious. The nearest to 100% 
double yet produced. Extra large and 


in marvellous colors. ..... Pkt. $1.00 
Double “World Beauty.” A grand shade 
of rosy carmine. ........ Pkt. $1.00 


California Fringed and Ruffled Giants. 
Enormous singles with unusually bril- 
ee Pkt. 50c 

Dwarf Ruffled Giants, Ramona Strain. 
Outstanding, showy singles. Pkt. 50c 

Marilyn (Novelty). A single, ruffled 
giant; salmon rose, lighter centre. 
Very handsome. .......... Pkt. 35c 

Lace Veil. A pure white, single fringed 
variety of good size. ....... Pkt. 50c 

Dwarf Elk’s Pride. A distinct, royal 
purple. Single, plain edge, large flow- 
OO THE. 5 x vas. 00n os eee Pkt. 50c 


Complete Catalog Free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 











CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











“A THING OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER” 
and the Cape Cod Window What Not will beautify any window and 
bring added joy to the hearts of flower lovers. 


Two glass shelves with antique finished hangers, (or any favorite 
color you desire) instantly attached to lower sash of window. 


Postpaid $2.00 


GARDEN CITY FLORA PRODUCTS 
12 MADISON AVENUE, NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 


FLOWER LOVERS—FLORA-VITA will double the life of your 
cut flowers. 50c and $1.00 bottle, postpaid. Sample free. 
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garden experience, and to point out in particular an old, 
named variety (Afterglow) of Genothera lamarckiana. 

CE. lamarckiana, with its voluminous literature, mysterious 
origin and mutability, is intriguing in itself, but some of its 
mutations, of which CZ. rubricalyx (which in turn is also 
Afterglow) is one, is not only interesting, but is ornamental 
as well. If you have never grown the latter, imagine a much- 
branched bush to a height of three feet covered with large 
yellow evening primroses set in brilliant red calyces and you 
have some idea of the attractiveness of the plant. Add to that 
the fact that it puts on a continuous performance from early 
Summer until Winter and some idea will be had of its useful- 
ness as a garden plant. It has proved not hardy with me 
(perhaps it is monocarpic), but blooms abundantly the first 
year from seed. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


The Jerusalem Artichoke 


rE’ IS surprising how many grow the Jerusalem artichoke, 
Helianthus tuberosus, without realizing that the tubers are 
edible. This is a good enough time of year to become ac- 
quainted with the plant as a vegetable, because the tubers can 
be dug and eaten, raw or cooked, any time when the ground 
is not frozen from mid-Autumn until Spring growth begins. 
As a food the Jerusalem artichoke is more interesting for tex- 
ture than for flavor. Its texture probably comes nearer than 
that of any of our other vegetables to that of the crisp water 
chestnuts so popular in Chinese cookery. It is well worth ex- 
perimenting with in any salad of raw vegetables. Because of 
its high insulin content, its friends urge it as a potato substi- 
tute in the diet of diabetics. Tubers vary greatly in savoriness. 
Variations are due not only to the variety or strain, but also 
to the soil. Tubers grown on wet heavy soil are less firm and 
full flavored than those grown in good garden loam. 

The Jerusalem artichoke grows as a weed in innumerable 
vacant city lots. It is grown in many gardens where a bold 
planting or a quick screen is wanted, under such names as 
Japanese sunflower, Oriental sunflower, French sunflower, 
wild sunflower. The plant is native to America, and was 
spread over most of the country by the Indians who taught 
the early settlers to use it as a food plant. The foliage is coarse, 
but a good green; the height varies from five to twelve feet; 
the flowers of charming sunflower yellow are from two to 
three inches across, single, and excellent for cutting. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Great Smoky Mountain Plants 


perp ot 5,000 mounted specimens, representing more than 

1,400 species of higher plants, comprise the nucleus of the 
herbarium of the Great Smoky Mountains National Park in 
Tennessee and North Carolina. In addition to the above 
collection, approximately 2,500 specimens, representing some 
900 species of fungi have been prepared for the herbarium of 
the University of Tennessee. It is this phenomenal plant vari- 
ety in the Great Smokies that attracts scientists from all over 
the world to the great wilderness park of the Appalachians. 





KNOCK ’EM DEAD with AGRI-PAX — The Safe Insecticide 


KILLS INSECTS—PRESTOS 





Dept. H 


Stainless — Non-Burning 


Recommended for the control of Aphis, White Fly, Red Spider, Mealy Bug, 

Green Fly and Soft Scale and many other Greenhouse and House-Plant In- 

y sects. ... Outdoors, it will control the tougher insects, such as Jap Beetle, 
when cash is sent with order. .. . Descriptive literature free. 

LZ 

—s 


Rose Beetle as well as the soft-bodied varieties. Quart, $1.00; Gallon, 
$3.00; 5 Gallons, $12.00. Shipped prepaid East of Mississippi River 


For Every Spraying Need, There’s a “KILLER’’ Made by READE 


MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
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A Uniform Product for All-Around Spraying |. | 














BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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TRUDO METAL TABLES 





ANOTHER TRUDO CREATION 


Made with the same materials, the same 
patience and skilled workmanship as all 
our products. Nest of three tables which 
run in felt covered grooves. Largest one 
stands 22144 inches high, top measure- 
ment 12 inches wide, 20 inches long. 
Rust proof. Steel tops, baked enamel 
finish in medium light blue, light or 
dark green, rust red, white or yellow. 


$42.50 express collect 


Write for descriptive folder and price list 
on the complete Trudo line of 
metal furniture. 


——. MANUFACTURING CO. 
MASS 











RARE ENGLISH 
49] FLOWER SEEDS 


The most complete CATA- 
LOGUE published, it includes 
many rare and uncommon 
seeds. Choice Delphiniums, 
Lupines, Liliums, Primulas, 
Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants, also Shrubs in great 
variety. 176 Pages crammed 
with information, 24 Pages 
Coloured Illustrations. 


Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
Dept. 8 IPSWICH, ENGLAND 
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HALF PRICE OFFER 


*GRENOBLE, .T. 
Glowing Scarlet, $4 ea. 
*SOEUR THERESE, H.T. 

Vivid Daffodil Yellow, $1 ea. 
Send $1 now. Get BOTH these 
dollar STAR ROSES at HALF PRICE 
to test in your garden. Everblooming, 
2-yr., FIELD-GROWN plants sent post- 


paid at planting time. Adapted to climate 


anywhere in United States. 

“BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES” 
FREE booklet tells graphically the history, 
care, and use of roses outdoors and in; how 
to plan, plant, and care for rose gardens. 

Send for your copy now. 
1939 STAR ROSE CATALOG of 175 best 
» roses, shows in full color our world- 
famous patented TOM THUMB 
}\ and 73 others. Your copy free. 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
oy Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
Mitek. West Grove 293, Pa. 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 








YOU WILL WANT TO GROW 


The All-America Awards—The New Euro- 
pean Novelty ARABIS “SPRING CHARM” 
—the dazzling ZINNIA ““WILL ROGERS” 
and many of the other 1500 rare annual, 
alpine and perennial seeds and plants in our 
illustrated catalogue. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
PAINESVILLE OHIO 








HORTICULTURE 


Fruiting Trees for Indoor Culture 


MALL trees that bear edible fruit make very desirable 

house plants. To grow your own fruit in your own home 

is a real accomplishment. A greenhouse is not essential. A 

small lemon, orange, kumquat, or gauva tree will furnish a 

number of novelty fruits in the dead of Winter, when they are 
most appreciated. 

The Ponderosa lemon is becoming more of a favorite as a 
potted plant. An ordinary lemon, grown from seed, can be 
grafted to the Ponderosa tree and bear fruit the following year. 

With the new root-promoting substances, citrus fruit trees 
can be grown from cuttings and bear fruit within three years. 
The cutting should be taken in early Summer from newly 
ripened wood, and will root more easily from a heel. Placed 
in the sand and kept very moist, they will be ready to pot 
in about three months. The soil should be light and well 
drained. The plants should never become pot-bound; shift 
into larger pots as required. When plants mature, give them 
a generous top-dressing of bone meal every three months. If 
given plenty of light and air, plants grown from cuttings 





Ponderosa lemons in a Connecticut greenhouse. 


will flower and fruit in three years. They can be set outdoors 
through the Summer months, sinking the pots or tubs below 
the surface of the ground in a shaded location. 

The accompanying picture shows a specimen Ponderosa 
lemon tree grown in a Connecticut greenhouse, bearing over 
100 edible fruit of the finest flavor. This tree is 30 years 
old and grows in a ground bed. It blossoms profusely during 
March and April and intermittently throughout the year. 
As is the nature of most citrus fruit, many small fruits set 
from the flowering cluster, which drop as the lemon matures, 
leaving one or two lemons on each branch. The fruits begin 
to ripen in November and the yellow globes hang like golden 
lamps, enhancing the tree until the buds form in the Spring. 
These lemons are useful as well as ornamental; one fruit will 
make three lemon pies or four quarts of lemonade. 

The guava or psidium is a very interesting fruiting shrub, 
with glossy green leaves, much like our native laurel. Two 
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RARE 
AZALEAS, Etc. 


20 different Rare and Hardy Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons in various 
shades of white, pink, red, orange, 
salmon, yellow, brick, carmine, pur- 
ple, etc., 10 and 15 cents each. 


Scotch Heather, 2-3”, 5 for .........$.50 
Leuccthew Catesbai, 4-6”, 5 for . «ee 
Pieris Japonica, 3-5”, 4 for .. ea 
Abies Fraseri, 5-9”, 5 for ..... ~ W 
Barberry, Red, 12-15”, 3 for ........ .50 
ws Juliane, 3-6”, 4 for ee 
Cryptomeria Lobbi Compacta, 8-10” .. .75 
ey OS =” rere .50 
a Oe ee a FE buiseciscsccss Se 
Japanese Holly, 4-6”, 5 for ... ine a 
Juniper Andorra, 6-8”, 2 for .. “+ ae 
Oak, Scarlet, 10-12”, 8 for :......... .50 
Nandina Domestica, 8-12”, 2 for ..... .50 
Pachysandra Terminalis, 10 for ...... .50 
Picea Morheime, 8-10” ............. .75 
Pee ae, Gee © BUD ccc cc wesece .50 
‘“ Besinosa, 6-10”, 6for ......... .50 
Pyracantha, Fire Thorn, 6-8”, 2 for... .50 
Taxus Cuspidata (Jap. Yew), 4-6”, 5 for .50 
Hemlock Oaroliniana, 10-15”, 2 for ... .50 


Viburnum Rhytido phyllum, 4-6”, 2 for .50 
Viburnums, Various Red-Berried, 3 for .50 


Vitex Negunda Incisa, 12-15”, 3 for .. .50 
White Birch, 12-15”, 38 for .......... .50 
es a ON 6 PD vc osc isceces .50 
Gingko Maidenhair Tree, 4-8”, 5 for .. .50 


Sorrel Tree, Onydendrum, 12-15”, 3 for .50 
Flowering Crabs, 12-15”, 12 vars., each .50 
Dogwoods Pink, pink flowers, 8-12”, .75 

“ Single, white, common, 18- 24” .25 
Beech, European and American, 2for. .50 
ee, Gee” sc cccecsecesens .75 
F ee Tree, America’s rarest tree, 


ry AO ae eee eee 75 
matnaieste paniculata, 12-15”, 2 for . .50 
Laburnum vulgare, 10-12”, 3 for..... .50 
Magnolia OE 6 6 owe 009.0% .75 

Soulangeana, So —g Peer -75 

Nigra, 12-15” . .75 

Maple Japanese, blood red, 8-10” .... .75 
red cut leaf, ee” sce nee 

Mountain Ash, 12-15”, 2 for ........ .50 
Photinia Villosa, 6-10", SS | 
Stewartia Pentagyna, 18-24” ........ .50 
Abelia Grandiflora, 12-15”, 2 for ..... .50 
Enochorda, Pearl Bush, 12-15”, 3 for . .50 
Forsythia Spectabilis, 12-15”, 4 for .. .50 
Tlex Verticillata, 12-18”, 3 for .. SC 
Lilacs, French, 12-15”, 2 for ........ .50 
Virginal Mock Orange, 9-12”, 4 for... .50 
Crape Myrtle, 12-18”, 2 for ..... eS 
Pink Wistaria, Grafts, 12-18” ....... .75 


Prices include parcel post or express 
charges and packing. Send for our price list 
describing many other rare and unusual 
Azaleas, Evergreen Shrubs; Flowering and 
Berry bearing Shrubs and Trees. Easy to 
grow, full directions given. 


ALANWOLD NURSERY 
NESHAMINY PENNA. 








Viburnum Burkwoodi 
A new, very hardy, improved 
and intensely fragrant Snow- 
ball, better in every way than 
the popular Carlesii. Strong 18 
inch plants with ball. $2.50 each 


Clematis 


In the large flowered section we 
have 20 varieties alone all on 
their own roots, including such 
grand varieties as Prinz Hen- 
drik, Crimson King, Belle of 
Woking, King Edward VII, 
Nelly Moser, William Kennett 
and others. 


Roses 


in 175 varieties including all the 
finest Novelties. 


Hardy Liliums 
for Spring planting in 60 varie- 
ties, also seeds of 75 varieties. 
All the best new things in 
Hardy Herbaceous Perennials 


Send for our Catalogue free on request 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street at Federal 
WEYMOUTH MASS. 
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Sudbury Portable 
Soil Testing 
Laboratory 3] §°° 


express paid 





This high grade equipment gives essential 
soil information for a successful lawn and 
garden. Widely used by estates, professional 
growers and government field test stations. 
Makes 200 individual tests for nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potash and acidity, indicating 
the soil adjustments needed to prevent mal- 
nutrition of your plants and grasses. In 
permanent metal case, complete with in- 
structions and data on plant needs. Order 
C.O.D., or send $18.50 with order and we 
will pay shipping charges. 

Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 
P.O.Box 642, South Sudbury, Mass. 
(Note: For Sudbury Soil Test Kit, Olub 


Model, imitation leather case, 50 individual 
tests, send only $4.75) 














RARE FLOWER 
Seeds—Plants 


The new 1939 catalog carries descrip- 
tive offerings of nearly 3000 Unusual 
Flowers, including Star Lily, Fringed 
Gentian, Yellow Salvia, Rigidella 
flammea, The Emerald Delphinium, 
Anoda Snowcup, Violet Meconopsis, 
New Hardy Verbena, Venus Fly-trap, 
Blue Tigridia, Pink Calla. And 
BULBS, “hard-to-find” kinds in wide 
assortment. 


It gives colors and foliage, heights, 
seasons, habits and requirements; 
just those quirks of information that 
hide so stubbornly when wanted most. 
You will need the catalog as a rigidly 
accurate work of reference; you will 
read it because it is humanly, indi- 
vidually, interesting. Sent gladly on 
request to Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Seed-grower 
Merchantville New Jersey 

































The romance of 
roses—their history 
care, and use outdoors 
and in, how to plan and 
plant rose gardens—all is graph- 
ically told in our booklet “Beau- 
tify With Roses.” Your copy FREE 


1939 STAR ROSE CATALOG 


describes 186 finest roses ranging from our 
famous tiny TOM THUMB, world’s smallest 
red rose, to mammoth ROME GLORY with 
6% inch blooms. Shows 71 in color, including 
the very newest. All STAR ROSES are sturdy 
2-yr., field-grown plants adapted to climate 
anywhere in U S 

Send today for our catalog or “Beautify 
:. With Roses.” Either is FREE. 


Tar couRDITIECD. /igag 


) wAN West Greve 294, Pa. FREE . 
GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 
































Like Unusual Natives? 


Send for Gardenside Gossip and learn 
about our offering of Scopolendrium 
vulgare; Helonias bullata; Polysti- 
chum lonchitis. Also Meconopsis 
baileyi. It’s free, and ready now. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
SHELBURNE, VT. 











HORTICULTURE 





of the best ornamental varieties are Psidium cattleianum, the 
red strawberry guava, and P. lucidium with yellow fruit. The 
plants look much like Camellia japonica and have the same 
habit of growth. The tree trunk and branches are smooth and 
shiny. It has a curious way of shedding the bark as well as 
the leaves. 

The guava grows readily from seed and the tiny evergreen 
leaves are most ornamental the first year. The seed is very 
hard and therefore takes many months to germinate. How- 
ever, one is well rewarded by careful watering, and the plants 
grow rapidly when once started. Any well-drained soil is 
suitable and after the last shifting the plants should be fed 
with bone meal in early Spring and Fall. Over-feeding is 
really harmful. 

Pruning should be started early, or the little plants will 
become leggy; one should nip the center shoot and continue 
pruning as the plant grows. After the first year, the guava 
can be set out of doors, where it will flower in mid-Summer. 
Never allow it to dry out, as this will cause the green fruit 
to drop. The fruit ripens in the house in early Winter and is 
very decorative, setting in clusters of dark red or yellow. 

After fruiting is over, one should keep the plants as cool as 
possible. Indeed, slight freezing will increase the abundance 
of fruit the following year. The guava has long been culti- 
vated in the South for commercial and ornamental purposes 
and well deserves a place in our northern in-door gardens. 
—Ernest K. Logee. 


Danielson, Conn. 


Shrub Favorites in Canada 


E NEW buddleia Charming pleased me very much last 
season. I had a row of six plants that were received as 
small pot plants which did remarkably well. Owing to their 
small size they did not bloom until late July, but from then 
on until late in November they bloomed profusely. The color 
was a soft lavender-pink during the warmer weather, while 
from mid-September on the color was mostly clear pink, some 
spikes showing no hint of a lavender hue. Some of the plants 
ripened seed profusely. 

Another buddleia—not new, but seldom seen—is Buddleia 
alternifolia, a kind hardy within the peach belt, but not freez- 
ing down as do the other sorts. The plants make perfect 
shaped specimens six to eight feet high and as much through, 
having none of the weedy growth objected to in many other 
kinds. This species is especially desirable as a specimen shrub 
and in June is literally smothered with innumerable sprays 
of pinkish lavender that have a refinement not found in any 
other sort. Its foliage is worthy of special mention, as its 
leathery, willowy leaves persist until almost all other shrubs 
have shed their leaves. I suspect it would be evergreen where 
below-zero temperatures are never experienced. Dealers who 
handled it found that a very large percentage of the plants 
died before becoming established the first season. 

All buddleias that are dormant are much benefitted if 
soaked in water in full sunshine for several days before 
planting. If B. alternifolia is soaked twice as long as the 
others all the better; every plant will start growing vigorously, 
and be at least two weeks ahead of others that are not so 
treated. 

Most gardeners are familiar with the pearl bush, but if 
they have not grown the variety Exochorda giraldi wilsont, 
they have failed to grow the finest yet. I have a row, spaced 
as specimens, that yearly grow more and more lovely. The 
late Dr. E. H. Wilson informed me they would eventually 
grow to a height of 15 or 20 feet and they give every evidence 
of doing so. So far, I have failed to see any disease or insect 
pests on their rank foliage. 

—Chester D. Wedrick. 


Nanticoke, Ont. 
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L.LOLDS SEED CO.482. 


DEPT. NO.§F MADISON WISCONSIN 








CONDUCTED GARDEN TOURS 


Natchez Pilgrimage 
March Ist 


Magnolia Gardens 
Charleston, S. C. 
March 26th 


Virginia Gardens 
Garden Week 
April 26th 
Skyline Drive Virginia 
June 22, July 13 and 27 
August 10 and 24 
September 7, October 19 


Write for Details on Itineraries 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN BUS CORP. 
Norfolk, Va. 














INTRODUCTORY OFFERS 
All Different Species 


10 Broadleaved Evergreens, 


i. 3 ol eee $3.75 

10 Vines, 6 to 18 inches ......... 2.32 
10 Ground Covers, Strong ...... 2.36 
10 Ferns, Strong ............... 1.86 
a ere eer eee 1.74 


10 Bog Plants, Flowering Size .. 3.29 
10 Orchids, Strong flowering size 2.76 
25 Perennials, For flowers all 

DI EN oid wae Rls 64:0 6108 3.15 
15 Rock Garden Plants ........ 2.45 


ALL ABOVE COLLECTIONS $21.32 


When ordering let us know if you want 
collections for shade or sunny locations. 
Shipments will be made at proper time, or 
when wanted. 


Thousands of sturdy plants ready for quick 

shipment. Send for catalog. 

GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
McDowell County 


ASHFORD NORTH CAROLINA 








ane 
e In “Gardening Illustrated, 1939,” all the new 
flowers and vegetables, and old favorites, are de- 
scribed and illustrated. Its 124 pages, 52 in color, 
list 2164 annuals, perennials, roses, dahlias, gladioli, 
water lilies, ete. Also finely flavored table-quality 
vegetables. Full cultural instructions, special bar- 
gains. Sent free, postpaid. Write today. 
SPECIAL FOR 1939: Marigold Mrs. Lippincott, 
loveliest of the carnation type. 2%-inch flowers 
with frilled petals, flaring broadly, of 
: rich gold. Send 10c for large packet. 
sa VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, DEPT. 343 
10 West Randeiph Street, Chicago 
47 Barclay Street, New Yerk 
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The le American Color & Chemical Co. 


Purchase Street Boston, Mass 
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PROTECT 
“YOUR ROSES 


» From Insects and Disease 
4 ty TRI-OGEN is an amazing 

» Spray that gives complete 
—~ plant protection. Positively 
“ controls blackspot and _mil- 

' dew; kills insect pests. Stim- 
“ ulates luxuriant growth. For 
sale by garden supply stores. If unable 
to obtain, write us. FREE bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


Rose Mfg. Co., 3086 Ogen Bidg., Phila., 


2's MARIGOLDS 
vith Odorless 


(Wimmiens Crown of Gold (gold 
G-\"-4¥a): medal winner) ; Yel- 


















3 PKrs, 






ered) : 100 seeds of 
each, 3 pkts. for 
ed tena now! - 
} wei 
/[Fiusranteed seeds, low prices, Loaice was See) 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., ggg Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


Get your FREE copy 
Van Bourgondien’s new 1939 Spring Plant- 
ing Guide and Seed Catalog is now ready 
fer 2 Ley illustrated, 24- 

to bes' Kye J seeds, peren- 
eB ae and novel contains a wealth 
information and reproduces 
} By in all their gorgeous natural colors. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
BABYLON, L. I. 


DELPHINIUM CINEREUM 


Brilliant blue flowers from June to 
October, on 18 inch stems. Stands 20 
degrees below zero and very drought 
resistant. SEEDS, 25c per pkt. 
1939 Catalog Ready Now 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 








ct opOOBSepENNIAL 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
TEL. ROCKLAND 26 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
1939 Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 
Bex 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 












SCARLETT O’HARA 
MORNING GLORY 
All America Gold 
Medal Winner 
Vivid scarlet. Early 
and prolific bloomer. 
Blooms are 3 to 4 inches 
in diameter. Packet, 25¢ 
1939 Garden Book —F 
A wondertul reference book. 


528 MARKET STREET 


MICHELL’S S££° House 
























HORTICULTURE 


Shrubs for Real Winter Bloom 


FTER all, the Christmas Rose is not a real success for 
available Winter bloom. The hellebores, at least at 
Breeze Hill over a period of a dozen years, do their best work 
in late Autumn and before Christmas, when they are rather 
a reminiscence than a real pleasure. I have often read about 
seeing them bloom in the snow, in which, from my stand- 
point, they are very poor performers. The flowers are then 
bedraggled, the pure white of late October opening having 
turned mostly to a dull and dirty pink which causes them 
to look as uncomfortable as I personally would probably be 
if I had to sit out in that same snow sans clothes! 

The ordinary Virginia witch-hazel, Hamamelis virginiana, 
is likewise not a real Winter bloomer, for its fragrant little 
yellow threads are all done and gone before December days. 
Fine and pleasing as it and its Asian sisters are, and thor- 
oughly desirable as they are as excellent small trees that are 
needed for late Fall bloom, there is ‘‘nothing doing’’ in real 





Witch-hazel blooms greatly enlarged. 


Winter bloom. There is, however, the fun provided by the 
explosive seed-pods. 

But for real honest Winter bloom, H. vernalis, commonly 
named the Vernal witch-hazel, is the prize plant. Not a rapid- 


. growing tree like the Virginia form, this Missouri witch- 


hazel makes a somewhat coarse bush up to a dozen feet in 
height, well clothed with foliage which it loses promptly to 
the touch of frost. It is in January that its little dull red 
flowers, in which the strap-like petals form rosettes, open all 
along the branches. 

Around Christmas time nothing had happened on my 
Vernalis bush but a slight swelling of the buds, and this was 
only noticeable because I was looking for it. But on January 
12 the bloom was open, and, when it was brought into the 
warm living-room, delightfully fragrant, it scented that room 
for many days. 


Harrisburg, Pa. —J. Horace McFarland. 














for 1939 


Here’s a great offer of four of 
the choicest newer STAR ROSES— 
the cream of recent introductions. 


2. Rome Glory 


1. Golden State 
Glorious r 


Brilliant yellow 


3. Angels Mateu 4. Countess Vandal 


Deep orange rose Copper & salmon 
All four for $4.44! Separately, they cost 
$5.25. Write now. We ship 2-year, field- 

grown plants postpaid at planting time. 
CATALOG FREE-Send for new catalog 
of 175 guaranteed STAR ROSES, or free 
helpful booklet,‘ ‘Beautify with Roses.” 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
West Grove 295 
Penna. 


ia 


GUARANTEED 
TO BLOOM 








KELSEY’S 


NEW HARDY 
CHR YSANTHEMUMS 


ORDER NOW for SPRING PLANTING 


Jane Kelsey 
The outstanding ~ Hybrid. Un- 
usually hardy and re 
Finest in garden and out flower. 
single oe clear pink. 
8.75 each $6.00 per 10 
-50 each 4.00 per 10 
Pink Beauty 
Another Kelsey Korean Hybrid of supe- 
rior value. Semi-double rose-pink. 


Clamps $.60 each $5.00 per 10 
Plants .40 each 3.00 per 10 


Ask for Catalog 
HARLAN P. EELSBY, INO. 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS 
NURSERY 
B. Boxford, Mass. Tel. Topafield 71 








“‘The Gladiolus’ 1939 
Your Best Guide 


Many Articles for Novices and Bxperts. 
200 p., 24 p. Iius. 


TWO SCIENTIFIC REPORTS 
(Illustrated) 


GIVE THIS VOLUME 


Permanent Value 
SYMPOSIUMS— (a) Member's Favarites 
(b) Winners—Reported from 30 Shows 


JOIN — $1.00 
THE NEW ENGLAND 
GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


ALBIN K. PARKER, Secretary 


Box 2HH Norwood, Mass. 






















Pictures America’s newest, choic- 
est flowers in apernting natural 
colors. Rare and Unusual varie- 
ties. New perennials. New fruits. 
Sensational new flower seeds. New 
special Rose offers and many 
others. Everything priced so low, 
you now can afford to plant the 
way you've always wanted to. 
Write to-day. 
Hardy Dahlia 
SUN-CODDESS 
(Helianthus) 











LOW PRICES 
from 


wen e @ AmMERICcA’s 
you will have gorgeous LARGEST 


Blooms so freely 








‘olden flowers every day, 

une till frost. Flowers 2 ct 

10” round. Lives year 

after year. Order now, Pestpald 

We'll ship at planting =aeh 

time. Regularly 40c. only 
INTER- STATE NURSERIES 


Nurseries 











Gi vce FRUIT TREES 
BERRIES -ORNAMENTALS 


the Bes 


FREE ony of 
i 
: mentais for farm, 
Ys plantings, at new low pri 





41 FINE VARIETIES 
BS Most complete list ever 
offered in this country. 

any 


ear lovely flowers, others are 
essential in cookery. Write for folder 
which gives complete description. 
SPECIAL: 6 ten-cent packets of dahlia 
flowered zinnias p’tp'd for 29c in stamps. 
D. LANDRETH SEED CO. 
DEPT. 23 BRISTOL. PA. 








Hardy Northern Grown 


ROSES 


For Fall or Spring Planting 
Send for Attractive Variety 
and Price List 


MOUNT BAKER NURSERIES 
Sumas, Washington 








SPRING PLANTING GUIDE FREE 


Handsome 32-page booklet replete ¢ 

with gorgeous color illustrations of 

the latest and finest ROSES, Patented 

and other Hardy Hybrid Teas, also 
Climbers; GLADIOLUS, DAHLIAS, 
CANNAS and PERENNIALS. Re- 
member. I handle only the best, and at prices 
within reach of all. Write today for your copy. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 








BOX A BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 





NEW DOUBLE KOREAN MUMS 
We now have many new double forms of the popu- 
lar Korean Hybrid Chrysanthemums. These gor- 
geous new flowers have the same characteristic 
hardiness and the blooms the same resistance to 
frost but are fully double. A boon to northern 
gardens; equally good in the south. 
4 named sorts $1.00 10 named sorts $2.00 
New seed and plant catalog free— 
it pronounces all names. 
E. 101 SHARP AVE.. RM. 421A 


"9 fas SPOKANE. WASH. 
DOIN NGeseries 
ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


New guide with cultural notes 
now ready. 


PIPER’S 
LIVINGSTON NEW JERSEY 











i of J 5 BE Choosy! 


We have for 15 years, and you 
will find the results in our 
catalogue. Dept. H. 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
West Hartford Conn. 


QUALITY TREES 


and Plants 
Fine plants of Yews, Hemlocks, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Flowering Dogwoods, Maples. 
Many in unusual sizes. 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
West Newbury Massachusetts 











Seeds of Alpine Flowers 
Many rare, from Florealp 
Garden, Switzerland (5000 
feet altitude). Ask list from 

J. M. AUBERT, 11 Rue Tronchet, Paris 














HORTICULTURE 


Seed and Nursery Trade Catalogues 


Aggeler & Musser Seed Co. (Los Angeles, Calif.) Seeds, 1939. 

Allen, W. F., & Co. (Salisbury, Md.) Berries, 1939. 

Austin & McAslan Ltd. (Glasgow, Scotland) Seeds, 1939. 

Blackmore & Langdon. (Bath, Eng.) 1939, Greenhouse and hardy plants and seeds. 

Breck, Joseph and Sons (Boston, Mass.) General seed catalog, 1939. 

Burnett Seedsmen, Inc. (23 Warren St., N. Y. C.) Seeds, plants, roses, 1939. 

Carter's Tested Seeds Ltd. (London SW20, Eng.) Seed catalog, 1939. 

Evans, H. O. (Bedford, O.) Gladioli, 1939. 

Flying Cloud Farms. (New Bedford, Mass.) Gladiolus, 1939. 

Gardenside Nurseries. (Shelburne, Vt.) Nursery stock, 1939. 

Gillet, H. M. (New Lebanon, N. Y.) Gladioli and other plants, 1939. 

Glen St. Mary Nurseries. (Glen St. Mary, Fla.) General catalog. 

Harris, Joseph, Co. (Coldwater, N. Y.) Seeds, 1939. 

Harrison’s Nurseries. (Berlin, Md.) General catalog. 

Herb-Garden Inc. (Huntington Station, L. I, N. Y.) Herb plants and seeds. 
(Price of catalog $.12). 

Howard &% Smith. (Montebello, Calif.) Roses, Spring 1939. 

Huntington, Ralph E., Nursery. (Painesville, O.) Seed and plant catalog, 1939. 

Inter-State Nurseries. (Hamburg, Ia.) General catalog, 1939. 

Kunderd, A. E., Inc. (Goshen, Ind.) Gladioli, 1939. 

Landreth, D., Seed Co. (Bristol, Pa.) Seed annual, 1939. 

Lester Rose Gardens. (Watsonville, Calif.) Roses. 

“Longview.”’ (Crichton, Ala.) Camellias, 1939. 

The Little House. (Margaret Norton, 5 Acorn St., Boston.) Herbs. 

Maule, Wm. H. (Philadelphia, Pa.) Seed book, 1939. 

Mitchell Nurseries. (Barre, Vt.) Supplement to the 1938-9 catalog—rock plants. 
Rock garden seed. 

= Co., Inc. (145 W. 45th St., N. Y. City) Flowers and vegetables 1939 
pring. 

Murrell, Edwin, Ltd. (Shrewsbury, Eng.) Seeds, 1939. 

Niagara Glad Gardens. (St. Catherine’s, Ont., Can.) Gladioli, 1939. 

Olds, L. L., Seed Co. (Madison, Wis.) Seeds, 1939. 

Pearce, Rex. D. (Merchantville, N. J.) Seeds, bulbs, plants, 1939. 

Perdue, C. S. (Showell, Md.) 1939 catalog of strawberry plants. 

Perrin Gardens. (Portland, Ore.) Gladioli, 1939. 

Pfitzer, Wilhelm. (Stuttgart, Germany.) Seeds and plants, 1939 (in German). 

Pudor’s Inc. (Puyallup, Wash.) General catalog, 1939. 

Purdy, Carl. (Ukiah, Calif.) Seeds and tigridias, 1939. 

Richglad Garden. (Richmond, Va.) Gladioli for 1939. 

— E. S. (Cranham Lodge, Reigate, Surrey, Eng.) Herbs and uncommon vege- 
tables. 

Salem Dahlia Gardens. (236 Grant St., Salem, N. J.) Dahlias, 1939. 

Schling, Max, Seedsmen, Inc. (618 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.) Seeds, 1939. 

<a L. (607 Third Ave., San Francisco, Calif.) Dahlia roots and seeds, 

Simpson, W. H., & Sons. (Birmingham, Eng.) General catalog, 1939. 

Stanford, K. C. (Bloem Erf, Stellenbosch, So. Africa) Native seeds, bulbs and 
succulent plants, 1938. 

Stewart, Carson. (Burg Hill, O.) Gladioli, 1939. 

Stumpp & Walter Co. (132 Church St., N. Y. C.) Seed annual, 1939. 

Sutton & Sons. (Reading, Eng.) Seeds, 1939. 

Teicher, Paul. (Striegau Schlesien, Germany) Seeds. 

Thompson & Morgan. (Ipswich, Eng.) Seeds, 1939. 

Tingle Nursery Co. (Pittsville, Md.) General catalog, 1939. 

Trivett’s Tested Seeds Inc. (134-144 Washington St., N. Y. City) General catalog, 
1939. Flower seeds, 1939. 

Unwin, W. J., Ltd. (Histon, Cambridgeshire, Eng.) Seed and plant catalog, 1939. 

Vaughan’s Seed Store. (47 Barclay St., N. Y. City) General catalog, 1939. 

Vetterle & Reinelt. (Capitola, Calif.) 1939 catalog—tuberous begonias, delphin- 
iums, gloxinias, gerberas, etc. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux & Cie. (4 Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris, France) Seeds of green- 
house plants. Seeds of trees and shrubs, 1939 (in French). 

Wayside Gardens. (Mentor, Ohio) Hardy plants. 1939. 

Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries. (Bridgeman, Mich.) 1939 nursery stock. 

Will, Oscar H., & Co. (Bismarck, N. D.) General catalog, 1939. 

Williams, J. P., & Bros. (Mattacooly Gardens, Colombo, Ceylon) Price list of 
Ceylon grown plants, seeds, bulbs, orchids, etc. 


Success With Difficult Alpines 


Aaa the delights of alpine gardening is the joy of 
success with plants usually considered difficult. Such are 
the Androsace primuloides and A. lanuginosa. Here at Hilde- 
mere we have a bed of the former covering easily nine square 
feet. The satiny little rosettes, crisscrossed all over with tiny 
red threads of stems, form a quite irresistible picture, even be- 
fore they are crowned in May with the most witching of pink 
verbena blooms. 

Not a whit less entrancing is our newer acquisition, A. 
lanuginosa. For us it is reveling in full sunshine, where it has 
grown from a tiny mound of fuzzy rosettes into a beauteous 
gray cushion nearly two feet in width. Coming into flower in 
early June, this gay spendthrift wears still at the close of 
October its tint of pale pink jauntily defying the frost king. 

Deep underlying drainage seems to be the sine qua non of 
these androsaces. They ask, too, protection from Winter's 
moisture and especially from early Spring rains, love the usual 
light rich soil with which one pampers alpines, will not tol- 
erate the least acidity, and respond glowingly to special atten- 
tive proofs that they are not being overlooked. Given a choice 
spot sufficiently isolated from the common folk of the garden, 
— spread themselves in contentment—little aristocrats at 

ome. 


Wawa, Pa. —Hannah S. Pennell. 





February 15, 1939 


Something Different! 


Gardenside Gossip is not “just an- 
other Catalog.” It’s a little magazine 
of information about our plants. The 
Master List, also sent, gives the 
prices. Ready now. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
SHELBURNE, VT. 


UNUSUAL PLANTS 


WYMAN'S 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 











CAMELLIA JAPONICAS, 
AZALEAS, HOLLIES, TEA 
OLIVES, and other plants. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
Box 910-V Augusta, Ga. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 














BLUEBERRIES: New cultivated GIANTS, 
most delightful to grow. Ornamental, valu- 
able. Delicious wholesome fruit for young 
and old. Plants all sizes. Grower’s prices, 
Free Booklet. Houston Orchards, Hanover, 
Mass. 





WANTED: Greenhouses for dismantling, 

hot-bed sas irrigating system, garden 

ogat ment of all kinds. L. Suesserman, 
worth, N. J. 





SEEDS OF Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Choice Perennials. 
Catalogue on request. P. W. Schumacher, 
Horticulturist, P. O. Box 131, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 





POTASH FERTILIZER (Oanadian Hard- 

wood Ashes): Write for free circular ex- 

weer ng use. George Stevens, Peterborough, 
ntario. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 1 


ROCK GARDEN SEEDS: $1.00 for 12 
choice, dependable named pkts. and one 
each of rock annuals and perennials mixed. 
Free price list. Walter dimmerman, 2017 
Freeman Ave., Kansas City, Kansas. 








GARDEN CLUB LECTURES: Practical 
subjects for the Home Dirt Gardener. 
Special rates for small clubs. Harold T. 
Bent, 124 Edgell Road, Framingham Oentre, 
Mass. 





BOOK OF FLOWERS FREE: New Phiox, 
Dahlias, Jap Iris, Hardy Asters, Gladiolus. 
a Gillet, Box 451, New Lebanon, 





GREENHOUSE materials, hotbed sash, 
sash bars, glass, fittings, etc. George Pearce, 
Builder, East Orange, N 





“STAMINA” KEEPS YOUR CUT FLOW- 
ERS ORISP AND FRESH DAYS LONGER. 
One package, postpaid 50c, 8 packages, 
$1.00. Try at once. Easy to use. Enthusi- 
astic testimonials. Flower Lovers 

4th floor, 69 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 





WILD FLOWERS, Rhododendrons, Orna- 
oy oe Catalogue. Three Laurels, Marshall, 





POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER-CARETAKEBR: 49, married, no 
children. Life experience all garden work. 
Greenhouses, landscaping, orchards, vegete- 
bles. Oare of heating and water systems, 
light plants, electric and gasoline motors. 
Repairs. Excellent references. Oountry or 
city estate anywhere. O. F. H., Oare of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








GARDENER: 382, single. Estate-mainte- 
nance experienced, tree moving, ° 
houses. O. B. Grotke, Wallace Ave., asbern, 





